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AN EVALUATION OF 
CARDUCCI’S POLEMICAL WRITINGS 


€ pee CARDUCCIL’S major polemical writings, collected in 
the two volumes entitled Confessioni e Battaglie,’ and a num- 
ber of shorter combative articles known as Ceneri e Faville, con- 
tain some of his most significant and original pages of prose.’ It 
is natural that Carducci’s contentious instinct should have brought 
him a host of adversaries. As he spoke out against these adver- 
saries he expressed many poignant ideas on the aesthetic, moral, 
and political problems of the Italy of his time. These writings are, 
consequently, indispensable to the biographer of Carducci and to 
the literary and political historian of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century in Italy. 

Carducei’s penchant for difficult classical form and erudite 
content rendered his poetry inaccessible to the great mass of read- 
ers. His scholarship was restricted only to a professional audience. 
On the other hand, the impact of his polemical prose upon the 
Italian nation was more widespread and of greater practical im- 
portance. As a matter of fact, in his polemical writings Carducci 
acquired a genuinely popular quality. The reading public derived 
sheer enjoyment out of the familiar manner, the blunt honesty, the 
bold invective, and the satirical humor with which he treated his 
enemies. In addition to these elements of style and presentation, 
Carducci’s readers were particularly attracted to the substance 
of these writings which vividly underscored Italy’s national weak- 
nesses and aspirations. They came to realize that Carducci spoke 
with a profound concern for the Italian people at a time when 
Spartan values were needed for the good of the country; that he 
did not consider his adversaries merely as personal enemies, but 
as enemies of the nation. The more Carducci fought in the political 
and literary journals of the nation, the more they recognized in 
him the man who had declared himself 

. Sacerdote de l’augusto vero, 
Vate de l’avvenire.* 


As the self-declared priest and prophet of Italy’s future Car- 
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dueei drew from his people much of his strength and inspiration. 


In ‘‘ Avanti! Avanti!’’ he wrote: 
O popolo d’Italia, vita del mio pensier.*® 
And in ‘‘Nell’annuale della fondazione di Roma’’ he described 


himself as 
. cittadino per te d'Italia, 
per te poeta, madre de i popoli.® 
Gradually Carducci became imbued with a sense of patriotic 


responsibility that led him to lash out at men whose ideas 
he considered detrimental to the nation. On penetrating Carducci’s 
polemical prose, one grows progressively conscious of the poet’s 
political, aesthetic, and moral principles, and decreasingly con- 
scious of the men who contested them. It can be conclusively said 
that Carducci was more concerned with ideas than with men. In 
his first conflicts, between 1855 and 1860, the unfolding of his 
antiromanticism was of greater significance than the opposition 
of Pietro Fanfani and the Florentine Journals. Giuseppe Solim- 
bergo (Kappa) and Quirico Filopanti are less important in the 
subsequent Polemiche Sataniche than the revelations of Carducci’s 
rationalistic, anticlerical, and paganistic orientation around 1860. 
One may wonder why Carducci devoted the 111 pages of Critica 
e Arte in answering Giuseppe Guerzoni and Bernardino Zendrini, 
two men who were decidedly inferior to him in critical, scholarly, 
and creative ability. An examination of Critica e Arte will show, 
however, that this essay is not simply an invective and confutation ; 
it is a serious critique of unobjective and incompetent criticism, 
and a protest against the excesses of emotionalism in the literature 
of the late Italian romantics. Moderatucoli is not so much an 
attack on Antonio Fogazzaro and the Italian Moderate Party as 
it is an explanation of the poet’s belief in historical justice. In 
Tibulliana Carducci is more seriously preoccupied with the glori- 
fication of the pagan naturalism of ancient Rome than he is with 
correcting Rocco De Zerbi’s errors in translating Tibullus. In the 
(a ira essay, written in defense of his twelve sonnets on the French 
Revolution, Carducci was more absorbed in the importance of un- 
biased historical research and the debt modern society owes to the 
French Revolution, than in castigating Ruggero Bonghi, Marco 
Tabarrini and other detractors of his sonnets. This essay, com- 
posed in 1883 as the poet was approaching middle life, is char- 
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acterized by frequent digressions on political problems of the times 
and on the scenic beauties of the Valdarno and the region of Lake 
Garda. The digressions point to the poet’s diminishing inclina- 
tion to wrangle with his enemies and an increasing propensity for 
the idyllic enjoyment of nature. A sizable portion of one of these 
digressions merits being reproduced in order to illustrate the 
charm of Carducci’s descriptive prose and his scorn for the end- 
less bickering of men. 
Il Benaco, dallo sfondo di Riva, tra due pareti di monti che han 
su le cime lampi di fuoco e nebbie in forme di giganti e a mano 
a mano digradano quasi a sollazzo in collicelli a viti e ulivi con 
boschetti d’allori e serre di cedri per ghirlande, qui, nel suo 
prospetto pili largo, viene a morire a’ miei piedi. Su la distesa 
delle acque é@ una tristezza intensa cinerea: qua e 1a tonfi di 
ranocchi che si tuffano, e continua ripercuote dalla sponda del 
paese con lo strofino, col diguazzamento e gli sbattimenti, l’opera 
delle lavandaie. Le montagne ... perdono la determinatezza ri- 
soluta e superba delle linee titaniche. Montebaldo non @ pit baldo, 
e pare stanco di tutti i secoli e di tutta la geologia che supporta. 
Monte Gu... @ annoiato, e dice agli anni Smettiamola! Quanto 
ha ella anche a durare questa rappresentazione del mondo? Io sono 
stufo di fare il clown [ sic | a cotesta platea di formiche irrequiete.’ 


There is evidence that Carducci came to regard his polemical 
activity as wasteful, especially when he compared it with useful 
physical toil. In August 1881, while visiting relatives at La 
Maulina, near Lucca, he was profoundly impressed by the pro- 
duetive labor of the tillers of the soil. Writing about it to his 
friend, Giuseppe Chiarini, he could not refrain from disparaging 
his absorption in verbal conflict. 


Quanto pagherei a essere un di loro e a non essere io! Io, se il 
mio infame nonno non avesse sciupato tutto scioccamente, poteva 
essere cosi: un piccolo possidente e buon lavoratore de’suoi campi, 
e non uno che, per esempio, se la pigliasse con Mario Rapisardi.* 


To this sense of wastefulness must be added certain misgivings 
Carducci experienced on the possible damage of these conflicts on 
the ideal of national unity which was so sacred to him. At the 


conclusion of the polemic with Mario Rapisardi he wrote: 

Sola una cosa in quello [i.e. in the booklet documenting the polemic 
with Rapisardi | mi spiacque e mi addolord: il sentire che essi, 
giovini italiani, tanto povero concetto serbino dell’Italia e del suo 
avvenire, da tener per certo che i nostri nepoti qualche cura o 
memoria avranno delle miserie nostre e di noi. ... Se i nostri 
nepoti avessero da ricordarsi del Rapisardi e di me... vorrebbe 
dire che il naviglio dei mille salpd in vano da Quarto.’ 
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There is no denying that Carducci frequently manifested in his 
combative prose a certain lack of discretion and taste that pro- 
duced and still produces an unfavorable impression upon many of 
his readers. The immoderateness displayed, particularly in such 
writings as Moralita . .. fanfullarda, and in certain pages of No- 
vissima Polemica, Rapisardiana, and Moderatucoli, is a decidedly 
detracting quality. In these the poet assumed the bullying man- 
ner of a gladiator who thoroughly enjoyed mauling an adversary. 
But Cardueci’s moral and political idealism saved him from sue- 
cumbing to malicious and vindictive intentions. He was too sound, 
too rational, and too conscious of his patriotic mission to lose 
himself in acrimonious personal invective. 

There were times when Carducci himself came to regret his 
virulence. For example: In 1875 he had been quite unrestrained 
in an attack on Bernardino Zendrini, a harsh critie of Carducci’s 
Nuove Poesie; but five years later, realizing that he had been too 
severe, he modified his earlier opinions and expressed considerable 
respect for his former critic.” 

It would seem that Carducci’s repudiation of his polemical 
writings should have caused him to desist from such activity. The 
fact is that the poet could not help himself because he was never 
fully at peace with the world. No one was more conscious of his 
irascibility and lack of serenity than Carducci himself. In ‘‘Da- 
vantia San Guido’’ he imagined that the young cypresses of Bolgheri, 
a little town of his native Maremma Toscana, were chiding him 
for his ‘‘eternal quarrels.’’ 

Ben lo sappiamo, e il vento ce lo disse, 
Che rapisce de gli uomini i sospir, 
Come dentro al tuo petto eterne risse 
Ardon che tu né sai né puoi lenir.™ 

The meaning of these verses grows more emphatic as one con- 
templates Carducci’s political conflicts. With respect to these 


Benedetto Croce wrote: 
Il Carducci si sa da tutti che cosa fosse, oltre che poeta: fu, in 


prima linea, un uomo assai agitato dalla passione politica.” 
Perhaps Carducci’s greatest disappointment was his failure to 
convert his political passion into action. He expressed this disap- 
pointment during a conflict with Eduardo Arbib who accused the 
poet of being unpatriotic because he did not take up arms in the 


teas 
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military action of the Risorgimento.” Indeed, the vehemence of the 
invective of the patriotic Giambi ed Epodi may be ascribed toa 
Carducci’s frustration at not having served as a soldier in this 
action. Circumstances foreed him to limit his participation only 
to glorifying the national heroes in song. Much of the ardor of 
the Giambi ed Epodi overflowed into the political disputes he 
had with Angelo Camillo De Meis, Francesco Fiorentino, Baron 
Franco Mistrali, and a number of adversaries of the Moderate 
Party. The passion with which he engaged in these political polem- 
ics was maintained at a high pitch by an intransigent political 
idealism that was concerned only with the greatness of Italy. Car- 
ducci was not endowed with practical political instinets, nor was 
he ever actively involved in the affairs of government. Had he 
participated in the government he would have had to compromise 
with certain political realities which the layman finds difficult 
to comprehend. It is ironical that Carducci was destined to remain 
permanently an outsider to the military and political action of 
the period he represented. In such an action he might have found 
an outlet for his tempestuous political rage. This being the case 
he had to content himself with a remote polemical outlet. The 
exasperation he experienced at having to resort to this form of 
activity is despondently revealed in the following verses: 

Sopra il fango che sale or non mi resta 

Che gittare il mio sdegno in vane carte 

E dal palco mortale un di la testa.” 

In spite of Carducci’s derogation of his polemical papers, there 
is no doubt that they exerted a notable influence upon Italian 
character and thinking in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Carducci realized that the accomplishment of national unification 
had to be accompanied by moral elements that would preserve and 
strengthen political unity. One of the greatest dangers to the moral 
strength of the nation repeatedly condemned by Carducci in 
these papers is the emotional sensualism of the literature of his 
times. In Critica e Arte he noted: 


Quell’ordine sociale che ha fatto la rivoluzione, a rifarsi dei digiuni 
d’una volta e delle continenze eroiche della lotta, irrompe nei 
godimenti della vittoria, del potere, della vita; e inebriato di 
sensualismo slabbra le forme dell’arte, e ne versa i liquori e i 
profumi per la strada, e i monelli ne bevono facendo giumella 
delle palme, e ne lambiscono i cani.” 
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He pointed again to this danger in Novissima Polemica when he 
warned that romantic idealism was fomenting a vogue for porno- 


graphic literature. 
Questa trasformazione del sensualismo a passione sublime . . 
che ci ha da forare le midolla dell’ossa, questa distillazione acuta 


e sottile della volutta ... chi l’ha prodotto? ... Non fu il portato 
necessario dell’idealismo sposato al sentimentalismo nel romanti- 
cismo?”* 


In this polemic, as in most of them, Carducci revealed himself 
as the educator of his people. When Luigi Alberti, one of his ad- 
versaries in this dispute, violated good form and exposed the rising 
generation to examples of bad writing, the poet wrote: 

Altri perdoni al signor Alberti le innocenti velleita. ... Io no. 
Questa volta... io per amore, non dell’arte (qui non é quistione 
d’arte), ma dell’educazione del popolo italiano, io... piglio gentil- 
mente per un orecchio questo signore, e, come facevano gli Spartani 
dell’ilota ubriaco, lo espongo a spettacolo dei giovani; accid ne 
imparino un salutare abominio per l’accademia dei dilettanti scri- 
bacchiatori, che contaminano, che guastano, che rendono conten- 
nenda la nostra generazione.” 

Carducci opposed the complexities, subtleties, emotionalism, and 
sensuousness of the late Italian romantics with a severe beauty of 
form, a rigorous self-restraint, and a devotion to ideas that would 
ennoble his country. At no time did his adversaries prove that the 
undesirable qualities of decadent Italian romanticism could have 
been eradicated by better ideas or attitudes than his. None of his 
opponents established, as Carducci did, a relationship between art 
and life. He did not subscribe to the idea of art for art’s sake 
because he was convinced that the life and ideals of a nation are 
demonstrated in the forms of its art, and that the great artist 
enjoys the unique privilege of elevating the ideals of his fellow 
citizens. This conviction undoubtedly prompted him to write the 
following brazen epigram in the preface of Ettore Sanfelice’s 
translation (1894) of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound: 

Alla fin fine il Manzoni trae la gente in sacrestia, il Byron in 
galera e il Leopardi all’ospedale.* 
Along with Mosche Cocchiere this preface must be regarded as one 
of Carducci’s strongest attacks against the inroads of contemp- 
orary French literature in Italy and against the decadent aestheti- 
eism of D’Annunzio and his followers, to whom Carducci bluntly 


referred in this writing as ‘‘degenerati.’”™ 
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A sterling example of the urge to elevate and educate his coun- 
trymen is a passage of Critica e Arte, in which the poet counsels 
the youth of the country to avail themselves of the rewarding 
discipline and the living treasures of research. 

Entrate nelle biblioteche e negli archivi d'Italia, tanto frugati 
dagli stranieri; e sentirete alla prova come anche quella aria 
e quella solitudine, per chi gli frequenti col desiderio puro del 
conoscere, con l’amore del nome della patria, con la coscienza 
dell’immanente vita del genere umano, siano sane e piene di visioni 
da quanto l’aria e l’orror sacro delle vecchie foreste: sentirete 
come gli studi fatti in silenzio, con la quieta fatica di tutti i giorni, 
con la serenita di chi vede in fine d’ogni intenzione la scienza e 
la verita, rafforzino, sollevino, migliorino l’ingegno e l’animo.” 


Between 1874, when Carducci wrote this passage, and 1900, many 
young Italian scholars found in his advice a great source of in- 
tellectual freedom. 

Frequently the manner in whieh Carducci expressed himself 
in his combative writings was as important as what he said, and 
even more important. The outstanding quality of this manner is 
a priestly solemnity which derives its force from the reverence 
with which he beheld his country. In one of the digressions of 
(a ira he spoke of the social goal toward which the nation should 
evolve in these terms: 

L’idealita d’una nazione, la religione cioé della patria, ha per 
fondamento ... una o pit realita: cid sono una graduale trasfor- 
mazione e ascenzione delle classi inferiori verso il meglio; un 
ordinato e sano svolgimento delle forze economiche nelle classi 
mezzane; un’aristocrazia almeno del pensiero, della scienza, del- 
l’arte, in una coltura superiore di genio altamente nazionale.™ 

These are but a few of the innumerable ethical, aesthetic, and 
social lessons which Carducci preached to his people. They are the 
only worthwhile and durable elements of his combative prose. They 
supplement and render more intelligible his vast poetie and criti- 
eal production. At the same time, they constitute the most human 
aspect of his work. 

Carducci’s polemical prose had an appreciable influence on the 
journalistic style of his period. All over Italy provincial politicians 


and newspaper men imitated his irate outbursts and impetuous 
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manner in order to dramatize their trivial café debates and edi- 
torial polemics.” It would be safe to assert, however, that none of 


these imitators inherited his sincerity and nobility of purpose. 
A. MicuaeL De Luca 


Hofstra College. 


1Giosue Carducci, Opere, (Ed. naz.; Bologna: Zanichelli, 1939), XXIV, 


XXV. 
2Ibid., XX VI, XXVII. 
*The polemical strain makes its appearance in much of Carducci’s 


work. Aside from the volumes cited, some polemical pages are to be 
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basically polemical in character. See Carducci, Poesie, (Bologna: Za- 
nichelli, 1944), 159-90, 377-86, 407-518, 521-38. 

*G. Carducci, Poesie, 422. 

5 Tbid., 466. 
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5’ Giuseppe Chiarini, Memorie della vita di Giosue Carducci, (Firenze: 
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1929), II, 264. 

















NOTES TO THE TEXT OF 
“RITMO LAURENZIANO” 


fon 2S 16-17 in the anonymous 12th century Tuscan poem are 
printed as follows by F. A. Ugolini in his anthology Testi 
antichi italiani (Torino 1944),* p. 103: Perde vene da lor mano, / 
del paradis delitiano. Monteverdi, Testi volgari italiani (1935) 
reads for his part: Perd e’ vene da lor mano, del paradis delitiano. 
The contemporary editors have thus freed themselves from the 
postivistic-biographie obsession which prompted Cesareo to con- 
jecture in lornano of the manuscript the place-name Lornano and to 
build thereupon a gratuitous historical theory about a voyage of 
the bishop mentioned in the second stanza to the conclave of Rome 
via Lornano. The greatest objection against this interpretation is 
the one of paleographic nature offered by Ugolini that lor shows 
in the manuscript the particular form of -r used at the end of words 
and must therefore be a separate word. While the correction of 
nano to mano is acceptable, there are at least three objections that 
ean be raised against the interpretation of mano as ‘hand’ which 
underlies the printing of line 16 in the form: perde (pero e’) vene 
da lor mano, ‘therefore the bishop comes from their hands [the 
hands of S. Benedict and S. Germanus], from the earthly paradise’ 
—or, in the poetic paraphrase by Mazzoni: ‘e per questo, dalle 
mani stesse di que’ due santi fu egli condotto tra noi, puro e in- 
nocente quasi che uscisse dal Paradiso Terrestre’ : 


1. as Casella has pointed out, the expression vene da lor mano, 
said of a person, is “sintatticamente molto forzato” (‘the bishop 
comes from the hand [sing.] of the saints’?) ; 

2. the alternation of the prepositions da and de is not justified 
(Mazzoni blurs this difficulty by his florid translation, but 
the ideas of ‘leading’ and of ‘innocence’ are absent from our 


text) ; 
3. mano ‘hand’ would appear in rhyme twice within the same 


tirade— a flaw which does not occur in the rest of the poem. 
Consequently I must interpret mano differently—as a rendering 
of the biblical manna which was called in Hebrew man, in Greek 
1 pavva, in the Vulgate man (Old Test.) and manna (New Test.). 
Now it is well-known that in Exodus the word man is explained by 
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one of those pseudo-etymologies that will become so dear to the 
Middle Ages: the Jews were supposed to have asked themselves, 
when faced with the miracle of the heavenly manna: ian hii? 
‘what is this?’. This phrase, originally intended only to expiain 
the form man, passed over into the writings of the Church Fathers: 
Jerome, Gregory the Great et al use manu (<man hii) as an 
equivalent for ‘manna’ (TALL, s.v. manna). What is likelier than 
that our Italian mano is the direct rendering of the manu of the 
Latin ecclesiastical writers? If this hypothesis is accepted, we 
have to take mano del paradis delitiano as an expression equal to 
It. manna celeste, the words del paradis . . . ‘belonging to paradise’ 
being an equivalent of the adjective celeste and the phrase paradis 
delitiano, referring to the earthly paradise (the delitiarwin patria 
as Dante will call it, which is given to man as a symbol of his 
blessed activity on earth), replacing the vaguer expression ‘heaven’. 
The fact that mano (<manu) is metrically separated from del 
paradis delitiano with which it forms a phrase need not surprise 
us since Casella has shown that in our poem every two lines must 
be taken together to form a longer line with an interior rhyme: 
otherwise the enclitic pronoun at the beginning of line 14 (’/ destt- 
noe) would be inexplicable. We find a phrase similarly extending 
over two lines in 33-4: A llui ne vo [per un mloresco / corridor 
caval pultre|sco| where moresco syntactically belongs to caval. Now 
in reading as Ugolini does Perde vene da lor we would have to in- 
terpret: ‘therefore [because of the intervention of the two saints 
in favor of the bishops’ election to the papacy] heavenly manna 
comes to us’. But one could also accept Monteverdi’s reading Pero 
e’ vene ... because hereby the panegyrie would be more outspoken 
—and more exaggerated, exaggeration being the law of the medi- 
eval panegyric: ‘therefore he comes from them, a heavenly manna’. 
One will notice that in our hypothesis da has its well-known local 
meaning whereas di is used in its somewhat different and equally 
well-known sense ‘belonging to’. It is also understandable that the 
scribe, who was not familiar with the particular variant of manna: 
mano, altered the latter into nano. 

After this eulogy, so characteristic of medieval jongleur propa- 
ganda, the next line may come as an anticlimax to the reader— 
but only to modern ears, not attuned to medieval rhetorical devices: 
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18 Ca non fue questo villano. From the start I will say that | must 
reject outright, as does Casella, the identification by Cesareo and 
Mazzoni of the unnamed bishop of our poem with a historically 
To say of somebody ‘he is not 


attested bishop Villano of Pisa. 
If identification be in 


villano’ can never mean ‘he ts Villano’. 
question, the assumed pun could serve only to exelude Bishop Vil- 
lano from consideration. The whole matter of identification of our 
bishop with a historical figure was brought up—apart from the 
trend mentioned above of seeking at any cost for historical indica- 
tions in poetic texts—by Cesareo’s unfamiliarity with the stylistic 
value of the phrase ca non fue questo villano: ** Fra tante lodi che 
eli son prodigate, una pud sembrare assai stravagante: [our line] 
... perché, siamo giusti, non é certo il pid bel complimento che si 
possa fare a un galantuomo, quel rilevare ch’ei non ¢ punto un 
bifoleo.’’ Casella has already stated that non fue villano is a fa- 
miliar expression of eulogy, but without substantiating his asser- 
tion. Here are then two passages from Marie de France’s lar 
Lanval. v.v. 175/6 Suz ciel nen ot plus bel dancel; / n’estoit mi 
fols ne vileins and vv. 251-4: Li chevalier encuntre vuni, / ki pur 
eles grant joie funt ... cil parlement n’ert pas vilains and two from 
the Spanish 13th cent. tale Razén d’amor, v. 102: | when I saw the 
beautiful maiden] Yo non fiz aqui como vilano: levém’ e pris’ la 
por la mano |which was the most courteous thing to do], v. 74 unas 
luvas tien’ en la mano, sabet non gelas did vilano |on the contrary, 
the giver was the poet who presents himself in the poem as the 
most courteous lover|—all of which shows that the litotes with 
vilain (vilano) offers no anticlimax to the previous statements. 
By using the rhetorical device of litotes, our Tuscan jongleur shows 
himself thereby familiar with the Transalpine epic style. L. 18 
may be taken to represent highest praise in the eyes of the medieval 
publie and ean very well follow the comparison with divine manna: 
indeed this exclamation would follow logically for the medieval 
way of thinking, from the previous eulogy: ‘He is manna sent by 
God. How sure are we that he can never be a villain!’ 

L. 35 L’ arcador ne vann’ a tresco. The minstrel has asked the 
generous bishop Grimaldesco for a young Arabian horse ([m]oresco 
in 1. 33, according to Casella’s brilliant emendation). For this 
line I would adapt Casella’s interpretation: ‘the arcieri {[archers] 
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are aroused (agitated) by this’ rather than Mazzoni’s: ‘the high- 
waymen are on the prowl’, and this for two reasons: the ne can 
only be explained causally (‘by this’ referring to the bold request 
of the minstrel), and Casella’s interpretation of the noun finds a 
parallel in OF archier ‘subaltern police official’ (FEW, s.v. 
arcus). Accordingly then, the bishop’s bodyguards stirred by 
jealousy, make menacing moves against the minstrel who becomes 
frightened (1. 36 de pawra sbagutesco). 


LI. 37-38 Rispos’ e disse latinesco 
Stenettiettinutiaresco (the reading of the manuscript! ) 


(Di lui bendicer non finisco .. .) 
If one reads in Mazzoni’s first article (Studj medievali, N. S. 
[1928], 274) the list of the different interpretations which have 
been given for the second line, one realizes that most scholars have 
rallied to the explanation of Cesareo: ‘tieni e tienti allegro!’ (in 
Mazzoni’s paraphrase: ‘ Pigialo [se. the horse] e portatelo via; e sé- 
guita a tenerti come chi va a nozze, tu che a nozze se’ solito andare’). 
This hypothesis accounts neither for the s- of stene* nor for the 
assimilation tienti > ttettt. Moreover, the adjective nutiaresco, 
generally explained as equal to nozzeresco ‘belonging to marriage’ 
(a hapax attested by Tommaseo-Bellini in the rather technical 
phrase* laccio nozzeresco ‘martial bond’), has been too glibly as- 
sumed to have developed a meaning ‘gay, festive’; we may note 
that no other derivative of nozze is attested in Italian: It. andare 
a nozze has not produced an adjective or noun comparable to Fr. 
noceur. Finally, how could the interpretation of our line mentioned 
above be reconciled with the fact that the bishop spoke latinesco, 
i.e. Latin? I do not think, as does Casella, that we have to do with 
the meaning of latino ‘clear’ because the -esco adverb, so close to 
the Lt. -isce adverb (>Romanian a vorbi romineste, must definitely 
point to the language, not to the manner in which he spoke (the 
latter is described by the solemn epic formula risposi e disse’). 
Only Torraca* has felt that the minstrel must be rendering Latin 
words spoken by the cultured gran signore which remained un- 
understood by the jongleur, and he reconstructed the original Latin 
sentence Sterne, et i nuntiare episcopo ‘mettigli la sella, e va’ a 
portare la notizia al vescovo’, but the rhyme-word would in this 
hypothesis be too violently mutilated: even granted that -i- and -e- 
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rhymes are to be found in our stanza (finisco - ’ncrescono) and 
that the last syllable could be neglected (vesco[vo]) as must be 
done for the rhyme ’ncrescono in 27 (in rhyme with tedesco, 
fresco), the assumed dropping of the stem syllable of episcopo 
(vescovo) would be astonishing and ettietti would have to be a 
dittographie repetition. While preserving Torraca’s sound princi- 
ple of a Latin sentence rendered imperfectly (‘macarronically’) by 
the minstrel, I would propose that the line (of nine syllables) be 
read: S[u|stine[o tle et i nuntia [equljarisco ~ ‘I protect you 
(=side with you, uphold your claim, grant your request) and you 
go and announce it to the horse-keeper’. Stene I correct into 
s[u]stine[o, assuming a partial Italianization of -i- into -e-; tte 
contains the Italianization of te (sostengo-ti), the double consonant 
also being Italian, not Latin [ef. in our text /luwi with double /-). 
The meaning of the transitive sustinere is ‘to protect, to defend’ 
(ef. Cie.: Apuletum autoritate tua sustinere debes): ett i = et 4 
shows the Italian pronunciation of Lat. et as in modern Ital. non 
val un ette ‘it is not worth the sign &’. The last word (‘horse- 
keeper’) must be a synonym of equarius (whose Italian synonym 
is cavallaro) : I insert then the letters [equ]. Is it too bold to as- 
sume that our poet has added to a name of the horsekeeper the 
suffix in order to obtain another rhyme in -esco (equerius > 
*equaresco?)—as though he wished to underline how difficult a 
task it was for him to fit the Latin sentence into his Italian tirade? 
The poet has shown indeed his skill in assembling 15 rhymes to the 
name of the bishop Grimaldesco.“ In this connection I may voice 
my agreement with Casella against Mazzoni that word formations 
in -esco as such produce no comic effect, but surely the poet was 
self-conscious and proud of his accumulation of so many rhymes 
prompted by the chance ending of a proper name: we may note 
that also in the second tirade the name of bishop Galgano has diec- 
tated many -ano rhymes, but the multiplication of the unconven- 
tional rhyme -esco was surely the acme of virtuosoship. I may add 
that the search for rhymes to proper names was a characteristically 
medieval procedure: Peire Cardenal found seven rhymes to the 
name Frederic (Appel, Prov. Chrest, n° 76) ; the predominance of 
-i- laisses in the OF epic Garin le Loherain has been pointed out 


by Ph. A. Becker in his Grundriss der altfrz. Lit., p. 81, who ealls 
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it, however, ‘‘iiberraschend, aber anscheinend zufallig’’; Menéndez 
Pidal, La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara 1, 83, has rightly ex- 
plained the parallel predominance of -d(a) laisses in the second 
Gesta de Lara by the proper names Infantes, Veldzquez, Sancha, 
Lambra, Mudarra, Lara, Salas, ete.: I have myself submitted the 
hypothesis that the rhymes in -is and -aine in Villon’s famous 
Ballade des dames du temps jadis are induced by the proper names 
Paris and Helaine mentioned in the introductory text of the Testa- 
ment. In the light of the suggestive or coercive force possessed by 
proper names in the Middle Ages, we must understand the impact 
of Dante’s refusal to couple the name Cristo with any rhyme but 
itself. 

The verb vesco in the last line, quite clearly legible in the manu- 
seript according to Mazzoni, has been hitherto explained as a ‘crude 
Latinism’; — Lat. vescor ‘to feed oneself, eat’. But there is no 
reason to seek further Latinisms outside of line 37: there is no 
other comparable ‘crude Latinism’ to be found in our poem (wmque 
in 1.2 is purely Italian :ef. ovunque:salv’ in 1.1 = salve, although 
originally a Latin voeative, was by that time already an Italian 
word: the form Fisolaco for Physiologus (1. 5) shows the popular 
alteration of a learned term. Consequently, I would suppose a 
Tusean reflection of Lat. viviscere in line with those dialectal 
Italian forms listed in the REW, s.vv. viviscere (Piem. (a) viské 
‘to animate’, Calabr. mbivisare ‘to reanimate’), réviviscere ‘to 
revive’ (Calabr. rivisire, Sie. arrivisiri) and révivere (Arbedo 
reviskas ‘to recover’; ef. also OF revesquir, Prov. Cat. Sp. re- 
viscolar). The majority of the forms quoted must be explained 
either as back formations from the Latinizing preterite virit > 
*wiscuit (ef. Fr. évanouir from evanuit) or by haplology vivisco > 
*visco (ef. Olt. (a)vaccio < vivacius). Our vesco might be a paral- 
lel Tuscan form in a meaning identical to the simple vivo ‘as long 
as I live in this world’. We see this identity of meaning by a line 
of Jacopone da Todi quoted by Tommaseo-Bellini, s.v. viviscere :' 
Vivendo moro, e morendo vivisco." 

LEO SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University. 
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* All biographical date referred to in this article are quoted in Ugolini's 
anthology more explicitly. 

* It should be noted that paradis delitiano is ultimately derived from 
the Hebrew expression gan eden of Gen. 2, 8, which was translated by St. 
Jerome; paradisus voluptatis and by St. Bernard (Patr. lat. 182, col. 1144) 
paradisus deliciarum, Certain of the Bible translations preserve the Hebrew 
syntax underlying the phrase (genitivus qualitatis of a noun equal to an 
adjective: ‘delightful’): paradis de delit, de delices, cf. Trénel, L’ Ancien 
Test. et la langue fr., p. 70 and 612-3, and in Spanish-speaking countries 
gardens are often called jardin de las delicias (by which name the identifi- 
cation with the earthly paradise is suggested). The genitive of the noun 
has been replaced by the equivalent adjective, in the Renclus de Molliens’ 
Miserere by paradis delitant and in our text by paradis deliziano—which 
has the ring of an adaptation of the Old French phrase (cf. the French 
form paradis). 

** Cf. also Ritmo volgare lucchese del 1213 (Ugolini, no. 16), v. 20: 
quei che gia no i fu gainello, ‘who was not a traitor’ (instead of a lauda- 
tory statement). 

* Some critics assumed, it is true, It. sostieni or Lat. abstine, but in the 
meaning ‘wait!’ or ‘forego your desire!’ which would not be fitting in 
view of the enthusiastic gratitude (obviously for the gift of the horse) 
shown by the poet in the last lines. 

‘The other Ital. formations in -eresco have the same technical ring: 
paglieresco, naveresco, with the exception of cavalleresco—which, how- 
ever, has a long inter-Romance history. 

5Cf. other such formulae of amplificatio (well-known from the Old 
French Chanson de Saint Alexis) in our text: 10 cresciuto e melliorato, 28 
placgono e abelliscono, also in negative form: 5 né Fisolaco né Cato, 29 
ne latino né telesco, né lombardo né francesco (the latter example in 
which the bishop is said to be a ruler not comparable to the kings of 
these four nations is reminiscent of the passage in Peire Cardenal’s 
poem Anc no vi Breté in which four nations: the Bretons, Greeks, Bavar- 
ians and Scots are listed as liars not comparable to the Parisians). 


® Mussafia felt an echo of the “parlata latineggiante del vescovo” in 
nutiaresco—but he meant thereby only the phonetic appearance of nuti- 
instead of the supposed nozze that in his opinion is underlying nutiaresco. 


‘TT am not quite sure whether -aresco does not contain | equ] ario 
istud: ‘announce that [ Se. what I have said: that I grant your request | 
to the horsekeeper’. The pronoun of the second person would be said 
from the point of view of the minstrel | ‘what you have heard’, cf. Cic.: 
istae arbores ‘the trees that you see before you’|. In that case esto (itself 
transposed from Lat. istud) would simply be an assonance, the only one 
in the -esco tirade, but blurred by the spelling -esco. What makes me 
prefer the reading proposed in the text is the unusual word-order in a 
sentence *i nuntia equario istud (the direct object before pronominal 
direct object?). I have also thought of the possibility of reading . . 
i nuntiare istud, without any mention of the equarius, but although this 
reading is simpler than *equaresco, one would miss the indirect object 
after the verb ‘to announce’. 
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*It must be said, however, that Jacopone is wont to use crude Latin- 
isms such as (book VI, canto 2) reminisco (which might be considered 
a parallel to the vescor>vesco assumed for our anonymous poem). The 
vivisco quoted above from Jacopone is surely a Latinism, too (-i-, not -é), 
but it is mentioned here only in order to attest the loss of the incohative 
or causative meaning in the -isco formation. 

*The artistic significance of our poem consists in the fact that it 
offers a splendid example of the original type of sirventés—a genre 
which, according to Jeanroy’s definition: “le chant composé par un 
sirven a V’honneur et au profit de son maitre” (La poésie lyrique des 
troubadours I, 181), was theoretically susceptible of two possibilities: 
praise of the liege lord or attack of his enemies, but in reality in Old 
Provencal at least, has nearly exclusively exploited only the second pos- 
sibility ( {in the yeni | “l’éloge est rare,” ib., p. 178). Our poem is 
then a rare, and successful, specimen of the laudatory sirventés, of the 
literary ‘homage’ (in the medieval double meaning of the word: ‘act of 
loyalty of the hom to the liege lord’ and ‘praise’). Moreover, although 
the request for gifts is stereotyped in minstrel poetry, rarely has this 
type of feudal Standespoesie produced such a charming example of the 
combination of the attitude of devotion with naive, undisguised self- 
interest | notice the trick of playing off three protectors against each 
other! )—a combination best illustrated by the German adage: was Brot 
ich esse, des Lied ich singe. The modern antipathy to all forms of ac- 
cepting gratuities, based as it is on a new feeling for the dignity of man, 
itself rooted in the rationalization of labor (“point d’argent, point de 
Suisses”—‘“no contract, no work’), represents the opposite pole from the 
feelings of a feudal society in which love and self-interest may be coupled 
(the sincerity of the “feudal” feelings of a well-tipped cicerone or porter 
in Mediterranean countries should not be doubted!). To the medieval 
sirven who was a writer a singular opportunity was offered to express 
in his poetry his professional self-interest with a frankness and a sense 
of humor which were denied to other ranks of the social ladder. 

















DANTE’S ANGEL OF HUMILITY 


ANY ecruxes in Dante have yielded a satisfactory meaning 

only after rigorous research and unusually wide erudition 
have been brought to bear upon them. A recent example has been 
Leonardo Olschki‘s monograph’ on the Veltro, wherein the author’s 
wide acquaintance with the literature of the Orient as well as his 
native land has brought a splendid harvest. 


Other cruxes continue to baffle purely academic investigation 
and become clarified only by the deeper insight into the spirit. A 
luminous example is cited by the Baron von Hiigel* in the course 
of a discussion of Saint Catherine of Genoa’s teaching on 
Purgatory. 

Dante ... also appears, as Father Faber finely notes, to hold such 
a voluntary, immanental Purgatory, where the Poet sees an Angel 
impelling, across the sea at dawn, a bark filled with souls bent 
for Purgatory: for the boat is described as driving towards the 
shore so lightly as to draw no wake upon the water. 

Another baffling passage (though certainly not so crucial as 
the Veltro) has exercised editors for scores of years, and deserves 
renewed attention, I submit, for the light it throws on Dante’s 
characteristic self-knowledge and tact in the handling of the 
supreme problem of Pride. 


The crux occurs in Purgatorio XII, 109-11. There, according 
to Professor Momigliano’ and numerous other commentators‘ writ- 
ing in the same vein: ‘‘L’angelo dell’umilita canta le prime delle 
beatitudini evangeliche ...’’ But does the Angel (singular) sing? 


Noi volgendo ivi le nostre persone, 
‘Beati pauperes spiritu,’ voci 
cantaron si che nol diria sermone. 


Momigliano’ comments: ‘‘Voci non indica che questa beatitudine 
fosse cantata da pil persone, ma le note, le modulazioni del canto: 


This hoary dodge was ticked fifty years ago by H. Oelsner in 
the Temple Classics edition of 1901. He sums the situation thus: 


Towards the end of Dante’s sojourn on each terrace, he hears 
one of the Beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount. In each 
case, except the present,® the angel of the respective circle is spe- 
cifically named as uttering the words. It has therefore been sug- 
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gested that the angel is speaking here, too. But the words voci 
constitutes a considerable difficulty, nor is this difficulty removed 
by a reference to the voci of Canto XII, 5. 


Dante is purposefully consistent, not to say schematic, in so 
many matters, that readers are not always prepared for subtle 
variation. Let us assume that Dante knew what he was doing. 
Why should the Angel of Humility let the chorus take this line? 
Because he was the Angel of Humility. 

HaANFORD HENDERSON. 
University of North Carolina. 


1Leonardo Olschki, Dante’s Veltro. Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press, 1949. 

Friedrich von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion. London, 
J. M. Dent, 1923. Vol. II, p. 245. 

* Ed. Divina Commedia. Firenze, Sansoni, 1948, Vol. II, p. 355. 

‘E. G. Scartazzini-Vandelli, Casini-Barbi, Carlso Steiner et al. 

5 Tbid., IT, 355-6. 

*Italies are mine. 





























RABELAIS ET FOLENGO 


O* A souvent examiné le probléme’ des relations possibles entre 
l’euvre de Folengo et celle de Rabelais; mais on ne pourra, 
vraisemblablement, le résoudre que lorsque sera publiée une édition 
critique des Macaronées. Pour Plattard,’ il n’y avait pas de dif- 
fieulté: ‘la premiére édition [des Macaronées| avait paru en 1517’; 
elles ‘avaient été réimprimées trois fois avant 1532.’ Pour L. Sai- 
néan, ‘la premiére édition proprement dite’ date de 1521, ‘la 
troisiéme, définitive, de 1530’; celle de 1521 a été réimprimée par 
Portioli; la Cipadense (a laquelle il attribue la date de 1530) a 
‘servi de base 4 l’unique traduction francaise de 1606... R. 
Marichal‘ note: ‘L’histoire du texte des Macaronées est fort com- 
plexe; il y a trois éditions: l’ume en 1517 (5000 vers), |’autre 
(Toscolana) en 1521 (13000 vers), la troisiéme (Cipadense) en 


1534 (16000 vers) .. . l’édition Portioli . . . reproduit la Tosco- 
lana...’ Carlo Cordié’ a étudié ‘L’edizione principe delle ‘*‘ Mac- 


cheronee’’ folenghiane e le sue due ristampe.’ A propos de la 
mention qu’a faite Rabelais ‘M. Coccaius, De Patria Diabolorum’, 
A. Lefranc’ a dit en note: ‘Voici un des rares emprunts de Rabelais 
a Folengo. C’est une réminiscence d’un passage de |’épitre 
d’Aquario Lodola, 1. XIX, p. 269 et suivantes.’ Mais, dans la 
traduction Urquhart et Motteux, nous lisons ceci: 

.. . It is true, Merlin Coccaie, in the epistle .. . says he had 
composed five books “De Stanciis Diabolorum” ... but... he 
declares ... that he had joined them to the preceding, which 
treated of Baldus’ exploits, where he gives to understand, that 
having at first made twenty macaronics, which . . . had been pub- 
lished without his privity, he had since augmented them with five 
more... .° 

Carlo Cordié dit que ‘il famosissimo rabelaisiano ‘‘de patria 
diabolorum’’ era appunto riferito, per Merlino, all’edizione principe 
che maitre Aleofribas conobbe forse anche attraverso qualeuna 
delle ristampe .. .” Sainéan prétendait qu’il était ‘oiseux de se 
demander laquelle de ces éditions a été utilisée par Rabelais’; mais 
il me parait que s’il était possible, au contraire, de savoir quelle 
édition des Macaronées Rabelais a employée, on serait alors 4 méme 
d’assurer quelle est la source d’un motif du Chinonais qui se 
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retrouve dans un série d’ouvrages du XIX° siéele.” Car, on lit 
dans |’édition de Luzio, reproduisant le texte qui a ‘servi de base 
a l’unique traduction frangaise’: ‘Balde ... prend Belzebut avec 
les deux mains par les deux jambes pour s’en servir de massué.”™ 
Plus loin, nous voyons que ‘s’estant servi une heure de Belzebut 
au lieu d’une massué, il l’avoit mis en cent septante mille morceaux, 
ne luy estant resté en la main que le pied d’oye seulement .. .’ 
Et si nous rapprochons de ces passages celui oti Rabelais a dit: 
‘Pantragruel print Loup Garou par les deux piedz .. .’, nous ne 
pouvons pas penser que c’est Folengo qui a imité Rabelais, et, 
puisque nous n’avons pas trouvé de source commune aces deux 
auteurs, il nous semble certain que Folengo a été le modéle suivi 
par Rabelais. Ajoutons que les éditions des Maccheronee, les 
réimpressions, les contrefacons, les additions au texte primitif ont 
été si nombreuses et leur histoire si compliquée que nous croyons 
pouveiz conclure en disant que nous avons trouvé une source de 
Rabeiais et que celui-ci a plus imité Folengo que ne le croyait 
Sainéan. Et c’est aussi Folengo, peut-étre que directement ou 
non, les romantiques ont rejoint. I] nous semble ainsi que Balzac 
fait allusion aux Macaronées, quand il donne le nom Bongarus a 
un héros d’un de ses premiers romans: ‘la formidable charpente, 
la vigueur et la gourmandise™ de ce personnage; son ‘latin de 
cuisine’ rappellent le Fracassus des Maccheronee. Mais Balzac 
n’avait pas besoin d’avoir lu cet ouvrage, dont, d’ailleurs, Nodier 
aurait pu lui pafler. Il a plus probablement imité Rabelais dont 
l’influence et le prestige dans les deux premiers tiers du XIX‘ 
siécle furent si remarquables, et coincident avee l’engouement qu’on 
eut alors pour la littérature épique médiévale. 
MARCEL FRANCON 


Harvard University. 


*L. Sainéan, La langue de Rabelais (Paris, 1922), I, 458-460. P. Villey, 
Marot et Rabelais (Paris, 1923), p. 178. 

? J. Plattard, L’invention dans l’oeuvre de Rabelais (Paris, 1909), p. 13. 

*L. Sainéan, ‘Les sources modernes du Roman de Rabelais’, RER, X 
(1912), 384-410. 

*Le Quart Livre, éd. crit. R. Marichal (Lille-Genéve, 1947), p. xxiv, n. 4. 

5 La Bibliofilia, LI (1949), 37-85. 

* Pantagruel, éd. crit. V.-L. Saulnier (Paris, 1946), p. 40; mais Saulnier 
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ne donne aucun renseignement sur le probléme qui nous intéresse. L’édi- 
tion de la Pléiade (Paris, 1934), 224, n.5 donne les détails suivants: ‘Th. 
Folengo (Merlin Coccaie) raconte que Merlin avait composé un ouvrage 
sur la demeure des diables.’ 

'Edition par A. Lefranc, ITI, 97, n. 224. 

*The works of Francis Rabelais, transl. ... by Urquhart and Motteux, 
a new ed. (London, 1849), I., 343, n. 139. 

* Op. cit., p. 47, n. 3. 

” Marcel Francon ‘Sur un motif littéraire’, “™LO, 12 (1951), 93-95. 

1 Le Maccheronee (Bari, 1911), IT, 15 et 17 (vers 448-450 et 498 du 
livre XIX). Histoire maccronique de Merlin Coccaie, 6d. P. L. Jacob 
(Paris, 1876), pp. 277 et 278. Tl est parlé du “Royaume des Diables” (p. 
24) dés le livre II. 

2M. Bardéche, Balzac, romancier (Paris, 1940), p. 83. Mais Bardéche 
compare Bongarus avec Margutte (du Morgante de Pulci) et avec Cin- 
garus. Il nous semble que c’est plutét Fracassus qu’il faudrait dire ici. 
Cf. A. Prioult, Balzac avant la Comédie Humaine (Paris, 1936), p. 80. H. de 
Balzac, Falthurne, éd. Pierre-Georges Castex (Paris, 1950), p. xxvii. 











THE SPANISH TRANSLATION OF 
CESARE RIPA’S ICONOLOGIA 


T IS somewhat regrettable that Erna Mandowsky in her excellent 
I series of articles on Cesare Ripa’ failed to mention an unusual 
Mexican edition of the Jconologia especially in view of the fact 
that by all indications it probably represents the only Spanish 
translation of the work. We are considering the following transla- 
tion: [conologia o tratado de alegorias y emblemas, obra traducida 
al castellano y anotada por el Lic. Don Luis C. Pastor, Catedratico 
de Literatura en el Colegio de S. Juan de Letrin. Tomo I, México, 
Imprenta Econémieca, 1866. 

We have very little information concerning the translator. With- 
out doubt he studied jurisprudence, for his only other work of 
which we have any record is an address given before an academy 
of the legal profession.’ 

From the preface to his translation we learn that Pastor ap- 
parently had some acquaintance with emblem literature and with 
iconologies. He eulogizes Gravelot and Cochin, whose portraits even 
embellish the translation, and he also mentions Piero Valeriano 
as well as Alciato ‘‘que ... en su obra presenta con energia la 
moral, la adorna con gracia, aunque raras veces hay claridad, 
exactitud y conveniencia en la eleccién de sus figuras’’ (p. ix). Of 
course, in view of recent studies on emblem literature, most of his 
comments are out of date and show a complete lack of perspective. 
Pastor does give Ripa the credit that is due to him, but he is not 
at all without criticism, and the following remark may give us a 
clue to his reason for undertaking the task of the translation: (p. x) 
‘‘aunque Ripa ostenta lujo de erudicién, carece de gusto, y para 
convencerse de ello, basta dirigir una rapida ojeada sobre esa 
multitud de figuras monstruosas. .. .’” One may wonder then 
why he translated a work which he did not hold in very high 
esteem. His principal criticism was the lack of clarity: ‘‘no supo 
jamas persuadirse de esta verdad importante que la alegoria para 
que pueda servir de lengua universal a todas las naciones, debe ser 
clara, expresiva y elocuente’’ (p. ix). His underlying motive must 
have been of utmost sincerity: a desire to make the work accessible 
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by solving the enigma of the allegories. Perhaps he proposed using 
it as a textbook, a purpose which Alciato’s Emblemata served al- 
ready three centuries earlier in Mexican Jesuit schools.’ 

At first the fact that ‘‘Tomo I’’ is printed on the title page seems 
somewhat misleading. However, careful scrutiny shows the work 
to be complete. Pastor has run the gamut of the alphabet, and 
internal evidence does not reveal that the author ever intended to 
amplify the work. It should really be considered a digest ; in com- 
parison to the approximately 700 articles included in the edition 
of the Italian original which we have examined’ Pastor’s transla- 
tion contains only 160 of which 78 are illustrated. The translation 
is not a very faithful one, and it often follows the original only 
partially. One example will suffice to illustrate this point. Under 
the item ‘‘Eternidad’’ (pp. 135-136) only one symbol is given, 
that of the ‘‘serpiente formando un cireulo y mordiéndose la cola,’’ 
while in Ripa’s Iconologia (ed. cit., pp. 150-153) eight different 
articles are devoted to this subject. 

Pastor’s translation, which is exceedingly rare today,’ should 
merit a lot of attention if only by virtue of its singularity. But 
apart from that fact the case amply establishes the wide reputation 
and popularity of Ripa’s Iconologia and serves to illustrate the 
truly international character of this genre of literature. 

Karu LupwiG SELIG 


University of Connecticut 





?“Ricerche intorno all’Iconologia de Cesare Ripa,” La Bibliofilia, XLI 
(1939), no. 1-2, pp. 7-27, no. 3, pp. 111-124, no. 5-6, pp. 204- 235, no. 7-8, 
pp. 279-327. No Spanish translation of the Jconologia is listed in Mario 
Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, Vol. II, A Bibliography of 
Emblem Books, London, The Warburg Institute, 1947. 

2 Discurso inaugural pronunciado en la Academia teérico-prdctica de 
jurisprudencia, el dia 18 de enero de 1855, por su alumno el Rr. D. Luis 
G. Pastor, Mexico, Imp. de J. M. Larra, 1855. 

*This last remark patently reflects that Pastor was not acquainted 
with Paolo Giovio’s and Girolamo Ruscelli’s theories on the imprese. 

* Alciato’s Emblemata enjoyed an early popularity in the New World. 
From licenses dated February 16, 1577 and December 24, 1576 by the 
Viceroy D. Martin Enriquez and the Archbishop D. Pedro Moya de Contre- 
ras we learn that Antonio Ricardo was authorized to print various classics 
among which we find Alciato’s Emblemata for the Jesuits for use in 
their schools. The edition must have been the following: OMNIA/DO- 
MINI ANDREAE/ALCIATI/EMBLEMATA / MEXICI / In Collegio 
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Sanctorum Petri & Pauli / Apud Antonium Ricardum / MDLXXVII. See: 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Bibliografia mexicana del siglo XVI (Primera 
parte), Mexico, 1886, pp. 212-213, no. 71, p. 229, no. 80; José Toribio 
Medina, La imprenta en Mézico (1539-1821), Santiago de Chile, 1909, I, 
p. 212, no. 77; Bibliothecca Mexicana or a Catalogue of the Library of 
the Rare Books ., . formed by the late Sefior Don José Fernando Ra- 
mirez. To be sold by Auction by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, London, 
1880, p. 4, no. 23; Miguel Cascén, Los Jesuitas en Menéndez Pelayo, 


Valladolid, 1940, p. 216. 
*Iconologia overo Descrittione di diverse Imagini . . . , Padova, per 


Pietro Paolo Tozzi, 1611. 
* One copy is located in the Latin American Collection of the University 


of Texas library. 











PASQUALE PAOLI IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


(A Note) 


N THE last half of the eighteenth century Western Europe 
I was stirred by the Corsican struggle for independence against 
the Genoese and French. The leader and captain general of the 
islanders was Pasquale Paoli, a talented, brave and romantic figure 
who embodied within himself the aspirations of his compatriots. 
He led the Corsican forces from 1755 to 1769, the year they suf- 
fered a decisive rout. 

Carmine Starace in his Bibliografia della Corsica (Milano, 
1943), devotes a whole section to Paoli (ch. XVI, 362-92) consist- 
ing of several hundred titles, in itself an eloquent testimonial to 
the fame of this great patriot. The list might, nevertheless, have 
been rendered more impressive had the compiler attempted to comb 
the extensive materials on Paoli available in eighteenth century 
books and periodicals, much of which is of a panegyrical nature. 

A beginning in English can be found in Chauncey Tinker’s essay 
in his Nature’s Simple Plan (Princeton, 1922, 32-60. M. G. Cour- 
tillier discusses French reactions in his ‘‘La Corse et |’Opinion 
Publique au XVIII* siécle’’ in Bulletin de la Societé des Sciences 
Historiques et Naturelles de la Corse, XXXI, 1912. For Italy 
Giulio Natali has an interesting account in his ‘‘ Pasquale Paoli 
nella Letteratura Italiana,’’ Archivio Storico di Corsica, XII, 1936, 
257-67. His study has been supplemented by Luigi Pescetti, ‘‘ Due 
Sonetti in Onore di Pasquale Paoli (1769),’’ and Carlo Morandi, 
‘‘La Conquista Francese della Corsica nel Pensiero di Pietro e 
Alessandro Verri,’’ in the same Archivio, XIV, 1938, 127-29 and 
429-33. The notes we have to add may be of some value to future 
students of the subject. 

One of them relates to a sonnet ascribed to one of the most 
outstanding poets of his epoch—Pietro Metastasio. We shall quote 
it in the only available version at hand, a German translation by 
J. G. Gries in his Gedichte und Poetische Cbersetzungen (Stutgart, 
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1829, Vol. II, p. 237.’ It is captioned: Paoli and described as be- 


ing Von Metastasio. 

Nein! nicht besiegt, mit festem Heldengange 
Verlass’ ich dich, o Land, das mich erzog; 
Dem Damon weichend, der mit Héllenzwange 
Mein Vaterland und meinen Muth betrog. 

So lang’ es Kraft und Treue galt, so lange 
Noch nicht der Freiheit letzter Strahl entflog, 
Da kampft’ ich, siegt’ ich schirmt’ ich vor dem Drange 
Des Feindes dich, der zahllos uns umzog. 

Doch jetzt, ein Raub der gallischen Barbaren, 
Zwar unbesiegt, doch grausam tibermannt 
Durch Menge mehr als Tapferkeit der Schaaren: 

Jetzt leb’ auf ewig wohl, du theurer Strand! 
Der Corsen Freiheit soll mein Herz bewahren, 
Denn nur in mir noch lebt das Vaterland.? 


This touching farewell of a hero obliged to leave his beloved 
homeland was very likely penned in 1769 or 1770, soon after Gen- 
eral Paoli’s forces met overwhelming defeat at the hands of the 
French troops of General Vaux. Paoli realizes that though his 
struggle has been fruitless he will live in history as a symbol of 
the indomitable Corsican spirit of independence. The stark sim- 
plicity of his outburst is in consonance with the grave solemnity of 
the occasion and it lends a compelling effectiveness to the compo- 
sition. We need only quote other verses written under the shadow 
of the same tragic event in order to realize how pale they are when 
compared with the Metastasio attribution. For example, a sonnet 
by Pellegrino Salandri: 


Pel Generale de Paoli 


Non cerco io, no se amor di gloria o dritto 
Signor, ti spinse alla fatal difesa; 
So che pugnasti, e che il tuo brando invitto 
Guattd l’Europa attonita, e sospesa. 
Cedesti, poi, che ardir fora e delitto 
Far da te solo al vincitor contesa: 
Ma libero passeggi, e il core afflitto 
Ricrea l’onor dell’intentata impresa. 
Te nella saggia fuga il Gallo ammira, 
E sulla Patria tua, che il fren non sdegna, 
Va in tenera pieta cangiando l’ira. 
Or di Cesare al pie, Mincio, t’insegna, 
Che sol di liberta dolce aura spira 
Dove al giusto in difesa i] forte regna.* 
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or one by Tommaso Valperga Caluso: 
A Pasquale Paoli 
Nel 1769 
O luce a’ tuoi di libertade, o prode 
Saggio e provvido al par che pronto e forte 
De’ Corsi dittator, buon tempo Sorte 
Arrider parve anch’ella a tanta lode. 
Or all’indomit’ alme iniqua gode 
Soprastante mostrar giogo e ritorte, 
E te minaccia, e ben pud trarti a morte: 
Ma ti giovi sprezzare ogni sua frode. 
Che la sleale né l’amor de’ tuoi 
Ti rapira, né l’acquistata gloria, 
Né ‘1 Ciel dovuto anch’esso a’ veri eroi. 
Dei per la patria desirar vittoria: 
Ma per te premio aver pill caro puoi 
Immortal nome di pietosa istoria.* 


or the sonnet by M. Oletta, evidently a pseudonym: 

Italia, Italia, il tuo valor primiero 
Che del mondo ti fe donna e signora, 
Tutto estinto non é: Corsica ancora 
Nutre il vecchio roman spirto guerriero. 

Il Ligure ostinato, il Gallo altero, 
Coraggiosa non teme e batte ogn’ora. 
E senz’aita che dall’Anglia implora, 
Sola sostiene il combattuto impero. 

Ne cadra vinta: il prode ardir de’ figli, 
La virti, la costanza, il patrio affetto 
Le fan pit forte assai de’ suoi perigli: 

E il suo gran Duce, a conservarla eletto 
Che sembra i greci eroi vinca e somigli, 
Pit’ ch’essi a Maratona ha senno e petto.® 

Nein, nicht besiegt . . . stands, moreover, as a vigorous contra- 
diction of the statement made by Emilio de Marchi in discussing 
the absence of Italian nationalistic feeling during the eighteenth 
century in his Lettere e Letterati del Secolo XVII, Milano, 1882, 
70, namely, ‘‘Né il nome di Pasquale Paoli meritd ch’io sappia, 
elogio degno di degno vate.’” 

Gries tells us that he had read the poem in an Italian manu- 
script and that it does not appear in Metastasio’s published works: 
‘‘Das vorliegende Sonett Paoli ist dem Cbersetzer von einem gelehr- 
ten Italiiner handschriftlich mitgetheilt worden; in den bekann- 
stesten Ausgaben der Werke Metastasio’s findet es sich nicht.’’ 
Our own search seems to bear out his statement. We can, therefore, 


neither categorically affirm nor deny the Metastasian authorship 
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of the piece, but there is no valid reason why it should not be 
accepted as genuine as long as negative evidence does not turn up 
against it. 

Other verse compositions on Paoli not listed by either Natali 
or Pescetti and which exist in manuscript form are an ode: Al 
cristianissimo . . . entitled ‘‘Il Generale de’ Paoly parla al Re di 
Francia per il popolo di Corsica’’ (in the Archiginnasio, Gozzadini 
and Carducciana libraries in Bologna and the Angelica library in 
Rome) and a sonnet: [talia, Italia mia, se gid perdesti (in the 


Archiginnasio and Carducciana libraries.’ 


Northwestern University. JosepH G. Fuca 


Volume II also contains translations from Petrarch, Pulci, Da Vinci, 
Politian, Boiardo, Sannazaro, Machiavelli, Tassoni, S. Rosa, Testi, Fili- 
caja, Forteguerri, Tasso and Metastasio (several poems). 

* Translation of the sonnet: 

No! not vanquished! With firm heroic step I leave thee, oh 
land that reared me! yielding to the demon who, with diabolical 
influence, deceived my native land and my courageous heart. 

As long as strength and loyalty were effectual, and the last 
ray of freedom had not as yet taken flight, I fought, conquered, 
and shielded thee from the violence of the enemy that surrounded 
us with countless numbers. 

But now, a prey to Gallic barbarians; unvanquished it is true, 
yet cruelly overpowered by numbers rather than the bravery of 
troops: 

I bid farewell to thee beloved shore! My heart shall preserve 
the freedom of the Corsicans, for only within me does my native 
land still live! 

3In Poesie scelte dell Abate Pellegrino Salandri, segretario perpetuo 
de la Reale accademia delle scienze e belle lettere di Mantova. Mantova, 
1783, 275. Natali quotes from the Poesie di P. Salandri, reggiano. Reggio, 
1824, pte. IT, p. 80. 

*See Versi italiani di Tommaso Valperga Caluso ... Torino. 1807, 88. 
Thanks are due to Prof. Marcel Francon of Harvard for a transcription 
of this sonnet. 

5 See Pescetti article, op, cit. 128. Morandi, op. cit., 430, note 7, cites 
the sonnet as anonymous in an Ambrosiana manuscript. It likewise appears 
anonymously along with the other (very mediocre) sonnet published by 
Pescetti—Lascia i Fabi, i Scipioni, per brev’ora . . . in a manuscript in 
the Biblioteca Gozzadini of Bologna. 

* See refutation of these remarks by Natali in ‘La Coscienza nazionale 
italiana avanti la rivoluzione francese,” in Idee, costumi, uomini del 
settecento. Torino, 1916, 123-31. 

*Exact location of these manuscript materials can be found in the 
Inventari dei manoscritti delle Biblioteche d Italia, vols. XXXVI, LVI, 


LXII, LXXVI. 














GIAMBATTISTA CASTI’S “NOVELLE GALANTI” 
AND LORD BYRON’S “BEPPO” 


RITICS recognize in Beppo, a poem in ottava rima composed 

by Byron in 1817, a decisive turn in the poet’s art. Byron has 
discovered in what he calls ‘‘the half-serious rhyme’” of Italy’s 
Bernesque poets, a medium of expression most suited to his genius; 
and, later, encouraged by the success of the experiment, he wrote 
in this same style his masterpiece, Don Juan. 


There is, however, a disparity of opinions about the immediate 
source of the poet’s inspiration. The contemporary writer Ugo 
Foscolo’ believed that Byron was perhaps influenced by Forte- 
guerri’s Ricciardetto, and pointed out the similarity between the 
following passages : 

Quando si giunge ad una certa eta 
Ch’io non voglio descrivervi qual’é.. . 
(Ricciardetto, Canto IV. st. 33) 
She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a “certain age,” 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears... 
(Beppo, st, 22) 
This single parallel, however, is too vague to furnish decisive evi- 
dence that Byron imitated Forteguerri’s poem. 

And in England, where Beppo appeared anonymously in 1818, 
the opinion prevailed that the poem was modeled on John Hook- 
ham Frere’s The Monks and the Giants,’ a kind of burlesque in 
ottava rima in the manner of Pulei’s Morgante Maggiore; and 
Byron himself stated in a letter to his editor Murray: ‘‘I have 
written a poem (of 84 octave stanzas) humorous [Beppo], in or 
after the excellent manner of Mr. Whistlecraft (whom I take to be 
Frere), on a Venetian anecdote which amused me... .’™ 

In our times too, critical opinions remain divided. Witness the 
two scholars who have discussed the problem most fully: Albert 
Eichler and Claude Fuess. Eichler,’ after a detailed analysis of 
The Monks and the Giants, concludes that Beppo’s immediate model 
is Frere’s work, and that any Italian source must be excluded for 
chronological reasons and because of Byron’s own statement. Fuess,* 
however, disagrees with Eichler, and contends that although Frere’s 
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use of the ottava rima must undoubtedly have influenced Byron, 
and there are other formal resemblances between The Monks and 
the Giants and Beppo, nevertheless Byron’s models are Italian; 
and that Giambattista Casti’ should be credited with having put 
Byron into contact with the ‘‘Italian burlesque spirit.’’ 

To prove his point, Fuess* compares Beppo with one of Casti’s 
Novelle Galanti, Lo Spirito (Novella 1X). Unquestionably Byron’s 
story is much closer to Casti’s manner than Frere’s, but the paral- 
lelism is not completely convincing. The two stories turn on en- 
tirely different plots and have not so much as a similar scene or 
even similar passages in common. Fuess’ observations, based ex- 
clusively on certain peculiarities of manner, style and versification, 
found in both writers, are too generic to present sufficient evi- 
dence of Casti’s direct influence on Byron’s poem. But let us 
study the Novelle more attentively and see if perhaps we can ar- 
rive at a more satisfactory conclusion. 

The Novelle Galant’? form a collection of forty-eight tales in 
ottava rima, a voluminous work of more than 30,000 lines. These 
stories are not set within a frame. At the beginning of each tale 
and repeatedly during the narration the author addresses his 
listeners—always in a conversational and humorous tone—to com- 
ment on the facts he relates, expressing his personal views or 
satirizing the evil customs and weaknesses of his time. Casti is 
an acute observer of society and shrewdly reads the hearts of men. 
In his long and adventurous life he gained much experience in most 
of the courts of Europe, where he witnessed the abuses of incompe- 
tent rulers and the deceptions of unscrupulous courtiers. The poet 
attacks all those institutions that enslave men and is bitter toward 
all deceits. Much like Byron, he wants to throw off the mask that 
hides all hypocrisies and show what society actually is. 

In the opening lines of the stories, Casti writes: 

Di tutto cid che avvien nel mondo e delle 
Umane passioni d’esporvi il quadro 
E mio pensiero in queste mie novelle . 
(Novella XXXIX, La sposa cucita, st. 1) 
And truly, in accord with his plan, he draws a picture of the so- 
ciety of his time—a picture that, although incomplete, is natural 
and colorful and historically important. It is incomplete because 
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it describes mainly what is corrupt and vile. In most of the stories 
we are confronted with unfaithful wives, unscrupulous monks, 
foolish and venal husbands, and the like, without even once en- 
countering a virtuous character, a lofty passion or a meritorious 
deed. There is therefore little variety in the characters, who fur- 
themore lack psychological depth. 

Most of the stories are borrowed from Italian and French 
writers.” They are, however, well chosen and full of action, and 
marked by vivacious dialogue. And the poet succeeds in stamping 
his tale with his own personality by variations and additions to 
the themes he borrows, and by the jocose-satirie and conversational 
tone of his style (which resembles the manner of Pulei, Berni and 
of the Bernesque poets in general). Casti himself professed to be 
an imitator of Boccaccio, but he lags too far behind his master in 
artistry, depth of feeling, and grace to deserve literary recognition 


0 


as a storyteller. 

The Novelle were well received in Italy and abroad and were 
soon printed in many editions; Italian literati, however, bitterly 
censured the licentiousness of the stories and some even accused 
the poet of a deliberate intention to stimulate the passions.” It 
cannot be denied that the majority of the tales are immoral, and 
we cannot forgive the poet for this, but any express purpose of 
corrupting must be excluded. Casti recited his tales to entertain 
and amuse the courts of Europe, and surely reflect the looseness of 
morals of that frivolous and corrupt society. 

Byron was well acquainted with Casti’s work before composing 
Beppo. To a friend who had sent a copy of the Novelle Galanti 
he wrote in 1817: ‘‘I cannot tell you what a treat your gift of 
Casti has been to me; I have almost got him by heart. I had read 
his Animali Parlanti, but I think these Novelle much better. I long 
to go to Venice to see the manners so admirably deseribed.’” And 
it was in Venice that Beppo was written, and the description of the 
Carnival and the gondolas, are drawn from direct observation. 
But in describing types and customs Byron, consciously or not, 
turned often to the Novelle which had made such a great im- 
pression on him. 

None of the Novelle, however, develops a plot that may have 
suggested that of Beppo. Byron himself stated” that he wrote 
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his story on a Venetian anecdote which amused him. And in fact, 
the anecdote in question” and the plot of Beppo are in the main 
the same. In both we have the unexpected return of a lover after 
an absence of years; the great amazement of the lady, who mean- 
while has found other admirers; and the ultimate happy reunion 
of the couple. In Beppo, it will be recalled, it is the husband who 
returns to his wife Laura, after a long trip to the Orient, and 
the amusing story serves only as a frame for the poet’s numerous 
digressions and satire. 

But if Byron’s indebtedness to Casti is not one of plot, we find 
in Beppo a number of passages that were undoubtedly suggested 
by passages in the Novelle. Tracing these will be of special value 
to us, as it will give us a clue to the line along which Byron’s mind 
was at work. Our examination will be restricted to the most rep- 
resentative instances. 

Thus when Beppo sails for the Orient, his wife Laura is left 
weeping and inconsolable. Says Byron: 


’tis said that their last parting was pathetic, 

As partings often are, or ought to be,... 
When kneeling on the shore upon her sad knee 

He left this Adriatic Ariadne. 

* * of 

And Laura waited long, and wept a little, 

And thought of wearing weeds, as well she might; 
She almost lost all appetite for victual, 


And could not sleep with ease alone at night; ... 
(st. 28,29) 


A somewhat similar situation, tinged with the same playful 
humor, we find in Casti. Lindoro goes to war leaving his wife 
Climene in despair; and this departure-scene, like Byron’s, con- 
tains an allusion to Ariadne, the forsaken beloved of Theseus. Casti 
writes that Lindoro took leave of his wife very tenderly and 


... non mica feo 

Siccome fe’ con Arianna in Nasso 

Pid gran birbo che grand’eroe Teseo, 

Che il core avea pit! duro assai d’un sasso; .. 
(Novella XXXI, Il ritorno inaspettato, st. 24) 


But the poor Climene 
Pit di tre giorni inconsolabil stette 
Senza veder, senz’ascoltar persona, 
E Silvia, la sua fante appena ammette, 
Che a consolar venia la sua padrona; 
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E talor di prosciutto un par di fette 
A lei recava, o un po’ di zuppa buona 
Per darle forza e sostenerla in vita 
Dal pianto e daill'inedia illanguidita. 
(Idem, St. 29) 


Much like Laura, however, she soon finds a consoling lover, whom 
she must give up some time later, at the unexpected return of her 
husband. 


The Count, Laura’s lover, is thus described by Byron: 


A Coxcomb was he by the public voice; 
A Count of wealth, they said, as well as quality, 
and in his pleasures of great liberality. 

* * 

And then he was a Count, and then he knew 

Music, and dancing, fiddling, French and Tuscan; 
The last not easy, be it known to you, 

For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 
He was a critic upon operas, too, 

And knew all niceties of sock and buskin; 
And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried “seccatura!” 

* * ok 

His “bravo” was decisive, for that sound 

Hushed “Academie” sighed in silent awe; 
The fiddlers trembled as he looked around, 

For fear of some false note’s detected flaw; 
The “Prima Donna’s” tuneful heart would bound, 

Dreading the deep damnation of his “Bah!” 
Soprano, Basso, even the Contra-Alto, 
Wished him five fathom under the Rialto. 

(St. 30, 31, 33) 


This character is copied from Casti. The model is Mastr’ Andrea, 
the factotum of the village, a type well painted; perhaps a real 
person, drawn from the poet’s own experience. Writes Casti: 


Un certo ricco mastr’Andrea beccaio 
Era del luogo il primo personaggio. 
E il vescovo alloggiar dal macellaio 
Solea nella sue visite nel maggio... 


E mastr’Andrea non rispiarmava spese 
E dava a bere a tutti del paese. 
Eo tk * 


Poiché convien saper che mastr’Andrea 
A tutti i terrazzani il tuono dava. 
Piantarsi avanti al pulpito solea 
Quando il predicator su vi montava, 
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E da’ suoi moti il pubblico pendea: 
E se approvava o se disapprovava, 
E se atto o cenno fa che mostri tedio, 
Pil pel predicator non v’é rimedio. 

a * es 


Ma se il sacro orator qualche passaggio 
In latin sermon spara talvolta, 
Affatto incomprensibile linguaggio 
A chi lo profferisce e a chi |’ascolta, 
Mastr’Andrea l’occhio ai primi del villaggio 
E il ghigno approvator d’intorno volta. 
Ne’ dubbio v’é che lingua ei non conosca | 
Greca ed ebrea, non che latina e tosca. 
(Novella XLIII, La pace di Pasquale, st. 15,32,33) 


Not only in the situations and characters, but also in the digres- 
sions, we find considerable similarities in Beppo and the Novelle. 
Thus, both poets ridiculed the ‘‘Cavalier Servente’’ in a quite 


similar manner. Says Byron: 

But “Cavalier Servente” is the phrase 
Used in politest circles to express 

This supernumerary slave, who stays 
Close to the lady as a part of dress, 

Her word the only law which he obeys, 
He is no sinecure, as you may guess; 

Coach, servant, gondola, he goes to call 


And carries fan and tippet, gloves and shawl. 
(St. 40) 





Writes Casti: 
E cosi a quel mestier bel bel s’inizia, 
Che di Servente Cavalier si chiama... 
* * Eo 


Si comincia talor per complimento, 


Passa in necessita la consuetudine; 
E sempre in noi gran forza ha I|’abitudine. 


* ae cod 
Alla soma per lei par che non abbia 
L’asin ribrezzo a sottopor la schiena; 
Per lei lo schiavo che ognor soffre e stenta 
Par che bastone e schiavitti non senta. 

1K % co 

Cosi per abitudine il servizio 
Torna Alceste le ferie e i di di festa 
Di Cavalier Servente al tristo offizio... 
oe K ok 


All’opera, alle visite. ... 
(Novella XVI, Il Cavalier Servente, st. 17,18,19,20,21) 
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Again, after a long digression, Byron usually resumes his nar- 
rative with an apology to the reader, or some such remark. In one 


instanee he writes: 
But to my tale of Laura,—for I find 
Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 
And, therefore, may the reader too displease— 
(St.50) 


This feature is also much used by Casti and quite common with the 
Bernesque poet in general. Here, for instance, is a passage that 


may have suggested the one given above: 
Ritorniamo a Giovanna, e lasciam stare. . 
* “ a 
Se pit! a lungo io credessi necessario 
Le circostanze espor tutte a minuto... 
Per noioso a ragion sarei tenuto. 
(Novelia XXXII, La Papessa, part I, st. 66, 67) 


Finally, to cite another instance, the youthful love between the 


Count and Laura is sung thus by Byron: 
But they were young: Oh! what without our Youth 
Would Love be! What would Youth be without Love! 
Youth lends its joy, and sweetness, vigor, truth, 
Heart, soul, and all that seems as from above; 
But, languishing with years, it grows uncouth— 
(St. 55) 


But it is Casti once more who dictates the words: 
Erano amanti, erano sul fior degli anni . 
Eo * * 


Che vale senza amor la giovinezza? 
Che vale senza giovinezza amore? 
Gioventti con amor, gioia e dolcezza, 
Spirto, vigor, diletto infonde al core; 
Ma se insipida langue e amor non prezza 
Fatuo foco divien, che passa e muore. 
E se amor non s’accende in giovin petto, 
E sol di scherno e di dispregio oggetto. 

(Novella XI, Jl rusignuolo, st. 33,34) 


And elsewhere: 

Divina gioventi, che degli Dei 
Non che del germe uman fai la delizia, 
Di piacer, di contento e di letizia 
Sorgente abbondantissima tu sei. 
Da te la noia fugge e la mestizia, 
Tutto é vita con te tutto é vigore 
E senza te tutto languisce e muore. 
(Novella III, Le due Sunamitidi, st. 1) 
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These borrowing and reminiscences—together with those features 
of method, manner and versification that Byron shows in com- 
mon with Casti and that Fuess already pointed out*—all this 
seems to indicate, in my opinion, that the Novelle Galanti much 
more than Frere’s poem served as the immediate model for Beppo. 
To Frere, of course, goes the credit to having shown Byron what 
excellent use could be made in English of the ottava rima for satire 
in verse. But Casti’s stories portraying modern life and customs 
aroused far greater interest in Byron—himself a poet much more 
akin to the Italian in behavior, temperament, and liberal aspira- 
tions. In this connection many passages from the Novelle Galanti 
and Byron’s Don Juan show striking similarities in the way the 
two poets satirize the abuses of their time, condemn war, and ad- 
vocate liberty. 

Some time after the publication of Beppo, Byron became 
acquainted with Pulei and Berni,” but the influence of Casti con- 
tinued. And there is reason to believe that the English bard may 
have taken the general idea for his Don Juan from the Novelle 


Galanti.” 
Roserto BENAGLIA SANGIORGI 


Stanford Unwwersity. 


1 Don Juan, Canto IV. st.6. 

*Cf. Narrative and Romantic Poems of the Italians, in Quarterly Re- 
view, Vol. XXI, April, 1819, pp. 504-505. 

* The first two cantos were published by Murray in 1817, as Prospectus 
and Specimen of an Intended National Work, by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers. In- 
tended to Comprise the Most Interesting Particulars Relating to King 
Arthur and His Round Table. A second edition in four cantos appeared 
in 1818 with the title of The Monks and the Giants. Frere himself, when 
shown Beppo, believed it to be the work of W.S. Rose, the translator of 
Casti’s Animali Parlanti. 

*The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and Journals, edited by R. E. 
Prothero, London, Murray, 1898-1901, cf. vol. IV., p. 173. 

5Hichler, J. H. Frere, sein Leben und sein Werke, sein Einfluss auf 
Lord Byron, Wiener Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, XX, Wein und 
Leipzig, Braunmuller, 1905. 

*Fuess, Lord Byron as a Satirist in Verse, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912, cf., pp. 119-131. 

*The first scholar to point out the importance of Casti as a possible 
source for Byron, was J. C. Collins, in his Studies in Poetry and Criti- 
cisim, London, 1905, pp. 97-98. 
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® Op. cit., pp. 130-131. 

* The first edition of the Novelle Galanti is that of 1793, published in 
Paris by Molini. It contains, however, only thirteen stories. Many edi- 
tions followed, most of them published anonymously and without the 
author’s consent. The complete edition, which appeared shortly after 
the death of the poet, was published in three volumes in 1804, in Paris, 
by Molini. All quotations in this article from the Novelle Galanti are 
from this 1804 edition. 

# Boccaccio, Masuccio, Bandello, Cornazzano, Morlini, Gaspare Gozzi, 
De La Sale, Voltaire, Joseph de Grécourt and Jacques Vergier are some 
of the authors from whom Casti borrows. He also found inspiration in 
Greek mythology, Latin writers, Oriental themes and contemporary 
events. There are only nine tales whose sources I have been unable to 
discover, and these very probably are the fruit of his imagination. 

“G. Parini wrote a bitter sonnet against Casti: see it in C. Cantu, 
Della letteratura italiana, Torino, 1894, vol. II, p. 271. See also Foscolo, 
Prose letterarie, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1850-62, vol. IV, p. 54 ff.; L. Set- 
tembrini, Lezioni di letteratura italiana, Torino, Unione, Tip. Torinese, 
1927, vol. III, p. 194. For a recent criticism on Casti’s works see B. Croce, 
L’ Abate Casti, in Quaderni della Critica, No. 7 (March 1947), p. 35 ff. 

“Cf. P. L. Gordon, Personal Memoirs; or Reminiscences of Men and 
Manners at Home and Abroad, During the Last Half Century, London, 
Colburn and Bently, 1830, vol. II, p. 328. 

13 Letters and Journals, ed. cit., vol. IV, p. 173. 

“% Letters and Journals, ed. cit., vol. IV, pp. 26-27. 

* Op. cit., pp. 130-131. 

% Byron, Letters and Journals, ed cit, vol. IV, pp. 217, 407. 

17 See J. C. Collins, op. cit., p. 98; and R. D. Waller, in his Introduction 
to Frere’s The Monks and the Giants, Manchester, The University Press, 
1926, p. 54. 











MANZONI AND THE FINE ARTS 


HILE engaged in my researches concerning Alessandro Man- 
W zoni’s poetics and literary criticism, I kept an incidental 
lookout for any thoughts that the great novelist may have ex- 
pressed on the subjects of painting, sculpture, and music. It had 
been my intention originally to devote a chapter of my _ book’ 
to a discussion of Manzoni’s views on the fine arts in generai. As 
the work went more and more beyond the proportions that I had 
at first imagined for it, I abandoned the notion in order not to add 
to an already bulky volume, especially since the subject had only 
a tangential connection with Manzoni’s literary ideas, which were 
my primary concern. I cannot resist the temptation, however, 
to add a few more pages to an inquiry that required several years 
of ‘‘amorosa cura’’ on my part and thus satisfy myself that I have 
at least attempted to complete my analysis of Manzoni’s esthetic 
ideas. 

It can be stated at the outset that our investigation will lead 
to few positive results. At the end of an article almost fifty pages 
long, one scholar is foreed to conclude that a study of Manzoni’s 
works yields practically no ideas on the subject of the fine arts and 
that, furthermore, Manzoni very rarely, if ever, drew inspiration 
from the masterpieces of art and music.* Quite unlike his roman- 
ticist contemporaries, Manzoni never deliberately strove for pic- 
torial or plastic effects in his literary creations or sought to em- 
bellish his descriptions with comparisons and allusions to famous 
works of art by which many lesser writers bolster up their own 
feeble attempts at delineating character. The reader does not have 
to be told that Lucia, for example, has a face like one of Raphael’s 
madonnas or that Fra Cristoforo strikes a pose reminiscent of 
some heroic figure by Michelangelo. Manzoni’s creations live a 
sturdy life of their own, and all partake of the sober and almost 
severe harmony with which the author accompanied his profound 
pessimistic vision of human life and activity. Even his deserip- 
tions of nature are pervaded by his moral austerity and are de- 
void of all the sensuous and luxuriant details of color and form 
which the romanticists of all ages love to weave into the cloth of 
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their creations. The few references to artists and works of art 
that are found in J Promessi Sposi tell us almost nothing about 
his feelings toward them. Renzo’s first impression of the Duomo di 
Milano, which Manzoni calls quell’ottava maraviglia, obviously mim- 
icking a phrase common in the Seicento, is arresting, no doubt, 
but the novelist himself does not stop to embroider upon it 
(Ch. XI). The descriptions of the lazzeretto and its chapel (Chaps. 
XXVII & XXXVI) are almost pedantically archeological and 
historical. The reference to Lucia’s pitiful attitude as a clay statue 
over which an artist has thrown a damp cloth serves only to bring 
out the pathos of a situation in which the most innocent person 
involved in the famous unsuccessful attempt at marriage by sur- 
prise is the one who bears the brunt of the suffering (Ch. VIII). 
The no less famous image of Lodovieco and the signor tale coming 
toward each other like two figures in an ambulatory bas-relief 
(Ch. IV) is simply one of Manzoni’s many felicitous comic thrusts. 
The rather long description of Don Rodrigo’s gallery of ancestral 
portraits (Ch. VII) is not an art critic’s column, but a series of 
slyly ironical observations on a few more of those painstakingly 
authenticated verbal prints of the Seicento with which Manzoni 
illustrates his novel. The innocently roguish description of the 
writhing souls in Purgatory painted on the rustic wayside shrine 
that the bravi have chosen for their meeting with Don Abbondio 
(Ch. I) is not intended as an appreciation of primitive religious 
art, but rather as an artistic pause before the storm breaks over 
the head of the hapless priest. One of the most humorous touches 
in the whole novel is the scene where the drunken Renzo lies sleep- 
ing in his room while the fat and rubicund proprietor of the 
‘‘Osteria della Luna Piena,’’ with a lamp in his hand, stands 
looking down upon the young man in an attitude that reminds 
Manzoni of the way artists depict Psyche stealing a look at Cupid 
(Ch. XV). The novelist, who, as is very well known, condemned 
mythology as idolatry and always referred to it with sarcasm, 
certainly had no intention here of giving an appreciation of Apu- 
leius’ charming tale. 

Despite the fact that the world of art seems to have been either 
a little known quantity, generally speaking, or a matter of in- 
difference to Manzoni, he nevertheless had had some contact with 
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artists at various moments during his life. His son-in-law, Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio, for example, was a painter as well as a writer. 
In his youth he must have known about the celebrated seulptor 
Antonio Canova and may even have been acquainted with him per- 
sonally. He did count among his friends the painter Giuseppe 
Bossi, Canova’s rival in the neo-classical manner and the founder 
of the Pinacoteea di Brera. In one of his letters to Bossi, Manzoni 
calls himself ‘‘digiuno di cognizioni pittoriche.’* In 1841 he was 
prevailed upon to sit for a portrait by Francesco Hayez. A re- 
production of this fine likeness adorns many an edition of Man- 
zoni’s works. Then there is that interesting group of letters, more 
than thirty in number, which he wrote to the Piedmontese painter 
Francesco Gonin.* These letters all deal with the designs for il- 
lustrations and vignettes that Gonin and several other artists were 
executing for the first edition of the linguistically revised Promessi 
Spost of 1840-42. 

Much has been written on the subject of these illustrations. The 
best comprehensive study on them, however, has been done by 
Momigliano.’ It is well known that Manzoni undertook the print- 
ing of his revised novel, which appeared in installments between 
1840 and 1842, at his own expense and that it proved to be a bad 
bit of speculation. What was not generally known before Momigli- 
ano’s article is the fact that the edition was planned entirely by 
Manzoni and that the subjects for the illustrations were all pro- 
posed by him. ‘‘Considered in this respect—says Momigliano— 
the edition, mediocre in execution, assumes an unexpected interest 
and becomes, in a certain sense, a critical commentary to his mas- 
terpiece bv the author himself.’” Except for the light they cast on 
Manzoni’s biography, the letters to Gonin tell us very little con- 
cerning his ideas on painting. Among all the dull practical de- 
tails connected with printing a book, it is interesting to read in 
them how Manzoni reacts to the designs and to note his extensive 
knowledge of historical details concerning the Seicento. 

The manuscript studied by Momigliano is a plan of the 1840-42 
edition of I Promessi Sposi written up entirely by Manzoni. It 
follows the novel chapter by chapter and indicates clearly the page 
of the new edition where each illustration with a key phrase from 
the text is to be inserted. Every now and then Manzoni himself 
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describes briefly the illustration to be executed. The prescribed 
vignettes are all carefully numbered and add up to 403. This 
manuscript is much more valuable than the letters to Gonin in 
that the comments made by Manzoni on certain episodes in the 
novel and the details he requested in the illustrations further il- 
luminate his esthetic ideas. But again we must admit that they 
tell us little about his ideas on the fine arts beyond the fact that 
he demanded in his illustrations the same brand of chaste realism 
that we find in the novel. 

In the copy of the printed novel which he presented to Gonin, 
Manzoni wrote: ‘‘ All’ammirabile suo traduttore e carissimo amico 
Gonin, l’autore.’’ Unfortunately, Gonin and his associates rarely 
succeeded interpreting the novelist’s subtle suggestions so that, 
instead of the finegraphic commentary that those illustrations would 
have made if they had been executed by artists worthy of Man- 
zoni’s insight, the 1840-42 Promessi Sposi remains a rather poor 
example of the illustrator’s art. 

The interesting thing about Manzoni’s suggestions and com- 
ments is the fidelity with which he adheres to his literary princi- 
ples. Aware of the subtle humor in his novel, he directs his 
draftsmen to depict his comie characters and situations in such a 
way as to make their personalities stand out visually as well as 
they are drawn in words in the novel. We must admit that some- 
times he demands the impossible. In his avoidance of scenes which 
might lend themselves to too romantic or picturesque an interpreta- 
tion, he again shows himself to be faithful to his literary canons. 
His moral scruples, as usual, make him disregard scenes, as in the 
Gertrude episode for example, which might lead the reader to 
dwell unduly on base and sinful passions. More significant is the 
fact that in the episodes of Egidio and the page he insisted on 
having his illustrators portray only the tragic or moral conse- 
quences of sin. In short, he was very eareful in his directions to 
avoid any intonation or accent which might have given his novel 
a romantic or grotesque slant. He tried very hard to get Gonin 
and his associates to draw a graphic commentary to his novel in 
accordance with his literary principles; but the edition was a 
failure because the draftsmen did not possess sufficient artistic 


stature. 
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In a letter to Lorenzo Schiavi, who had asked him to write 
something in honor of a painter by the name of Michelangelo 
Grigoletti, Manzoni again confesses his ignorance on the subject 
of art: 

“... devo presentarle ... scusa del mio non poter corrispondere 
all’indulgente di Lei desiderio di un qualche mio componimento 


sopra un soggetto degnissimo bensi, ma appartenente ad una ma- 
teria, nella quale io sono ignorantissimo, quale @ quella delle Belle 


Arti.” 

No doubt, his modesty makes him indulge in his usual habit of 
understatement whenever he himself is concerned. Nevertheless, 
although he certainly knew something about the arts, it was evi- 
dently not a field which captivated his interest. Several of his 
early biographers and friends agree that he talked very little about 
the fine arts. Fabris, in one of those conversations held nightly 
at the novelist’s house which he has preserved for us, says that 
‘‘he spoke very little of the fine arts, of which, Manzoni used to 
say with excessive modesty, he was not a connoisseur; and never 
have I heard him speak about music.’ Tommaseo says essentially 
the same thing, and adds that Manzoni saw too many conventions 
in painting.” The only significant utterance on the subject of 
painting is a remark attributed to him by Fabris. According to 
the latter, Manzoni was in the habit of saying that, as he grew 
older, he felt a corresponding dulling of his sense of literary taste, 
but that ‘‘he still enjoyed Vergil, and that a line of poetry from 
this great poet was for him like a painting by Raphael, which he 
recognized immediately in a picture gallery, even though he was 
no judge of painting and could not, therefore, distinguish a Titian 
from a Paolo Veronese.’” As in literature, then, Manzoni’s tastes 
in the fine arts ran toward the classical. Once again he reveals 
himself to be the most classicist-minded of the romanticists. In 
literature he stood for verisimilitude (probability, plausibility), 
which was to be achieved through an accurate portrayal of history. 
In the fine arts he sought the same verisimilitude, which could only 
be achieved through an accurate portrayal of life, but one that 
must show none of life’s violent or base aspects in an enticing 
light. Raphael was a sweet and tender painter; Manzoni was a 
sweet and tender writer. 

Manzoni’s ideas on music are even more difficult to trace. Cantt 
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asserts that Manzoni knew nothing about musie and derived little 
pleasure from it.” It may be true perhaps that he was not in the 
habit of speaking about music. He was not one of those men who 
jump at the opportunity of listening to the latest symphony or 
who go to great trouble and expense to hear a performance of a 
favorite singer or musician. But despite Canti’s bald statement, 
the novelist, on the contrary, must have known a good deal about 
musie in general or, rather, had formed his own opinions about 
it and taken a definite stand in regard to it. 

The only direct reference to music that I have been able to find 
in Manzoni’s writings is a fleeting remark in Gli Sposi promessi 
(first draft of the novel) which, for some reason or other, he saw 
fit to omit in J Promessi Spost. While Gertrude awaits with mortal 
anguish the final word of acceptance from the convent in which 
she is doomed to be cloistered, her heartless father, more out of 
joy that his recalcitrant daughter has finally given in to his cruel 
decision than out of consideration for her, beguiles her last mo- 


ments of freedom by ordering one feast after another in her honor. 
“Talvolta la pompa degli addobbi, lo splendor delle feste, la musica 
che non esprime alcuna idea, e ne fa nascere a migliaja, quella 
esaltazione di gioja che appare negli uomini radunati per divertirsi 
e per dir tutto, le qualita auree di qualche giovine cavaliere che 
s’indovinano al solo vederlo, le comunicava una certa ebbrezza, una 
specie di entusiasmo che le faceva proporre di soffrire ogni cosa 
piuttosto che di tornare all’ombra trista e fredda del chiostro.”” 


It is easy to understand why he suppressed the reference, innocent 
though it may be, to the rosy dreams of an adolescent girl regard- 
ing the opposite sex. He might very well have left in the reference 
to music, since it is even more harmless. His definition of music 
as an art which expresses no one definite idea, but which calls 
up thousands of ideas, depending on the mentality and character 
of the listener, although by no means profound, is nevertheless an 
adequate, if succinct, layman’s definition. No one can deny that 
music may be just as determinate and precise a form of artistic 
expression as any other. It is also true, however, that whatever 
it communicates, it does so through feelings rather than ideas. 
There is unquestionably such a thing as musical language and 
musical ideas; but they defy translation into ordinary words and 
the ordinary ideas which are made up of those words. Musical 
feelings may be translated into any ideas that the listener may 
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be pleased to see in them. And therein, precisely, would lie the 
danger of music according to Manzoni, if we may be permitted 
to interpret his silence in the light of his moralizing esthetics. Since 
music makes its appeal through the senses and the emotions, the 
intellectualistic Manzoni assumed an attitude of Platonic diffidence 
towards it. In that he shows himself once again to be quite dif- 
ferent from the romanticists who, as everyone knows, made much 
of the emotional power of the musical note or the poetic word and 
considered music, in a certain sense, as the ultimate in artistic 
expression because it brought about the direct union of the poet’s 
soul with the cosmic mystery of his mystically and emotionally 
conceived universe. 

In one of his conversations with Tommaseo, as far back as 1827, 
Manzoni remarked that poetry measured according to the number 
of syllables eventually would have to be abandoned, and that its 
spirit would remain eternal in prose.” In passing, it might be use- 
ful to point out that the above statement is an excellent example 
of the keen prophetic insight that Manzoni manifested on various 
occasions in regard to certain literary problems. It is needless 
to add that free verse had not yet been invented in 1827. Pressing 
for a clarification to what seemed to him to be a paradoxical re- 
mark, Tommaseo asked : ‘‘ What about music?’’ To which Manzoni, 
smiling, answered: ‘‘ Let the mass be set to music, because it does 
not consist of conventional verses.’’ And after a few more gen- 
eral remarks, he added: ‘‘It is not fitting that poetry should dis- 
turb the things of this world.’’ Evidently, Manzoni believed that 
music was most effective and moral when it was combined with 
religion, in an ecclesiastical hymn, for example, or in the unworldly 
and unsensuous tones of Gregorian chant. Such a remark, more- 
over, is entirely in keeping with the esthetics of a man who said 
that there is no such thing as real poetry without ideas. Manzoni 
was very cautious about the enticements of rhythm and musical 
harmony. It was for that reason that he never really liked the 
poetic harmonies of Lamartine, whose poetry he felt was too 
ethereal to possess any definite ideas. In this he shows once again, 
in theory at least, his somewhat circumscribed view of the poetic 
art. No one can deny that, in addition to its conventional meaning, 
the poetic word may possess a broader meaning that is imparted 
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to it by its rhythm and its musical sound. Words alone do not 
express everything. If they did, there would be no use for poets. 
Very often the sound of a word and its harmonious combination 
with other sounds in a verse has more importance than its actual 
meaning, because what the word itself cannot communicate to the 
intellect is instead communicated to the whole being through the 
sentiments by the musical mood. The great poet, in fact, is one 
who succeeds in achieving a perfect balance between the ideas of 
a poem and its power to stir the emotions and the imagination by 
its musicality. It would be absurd to say that Manzoni was not 
aware of this. His own poetry, especially his Choruses, the Cinque 
maggio, and many strophes of the Jnni sacri, show such a balance. 
It would not be great poetry otherwise. Nevertheless, in his medi- 
tations and writings on the subject he continually cautioned the 
poet against the snares that an undue stress on pure sound and 
rhythm might lay in his path. He felt it was silly to distort words 
in a futile attempt to make them express that which cannot be 
expressed. To an admirer who had asked him to explain a passage 
in one of the Inni sacri, Manzoni onee wrote: ‘‘. . . ogni seritto, 
il quale non lasei intendere da sé e alla prima cid che lo serittore 
voleva dire, non merita che altri perda il suo tempo ad interpre- 
tarlo.’™ Thus, if the meaning of a line of poetry is not clearly 
apparent at first sight, it is not worthy of being called poetry. In 
spite of that, there is no valid reason to doubt that Manzoni ree- 
ognized the value of musie and its place in human culture. He 
seemed always to be delighted when some musician or other set 
one of his poetic compositions to music. It might also be inter- 
esting to point out that he composed the Cinque maggio to the 
accompaniment of his wife’s piano playing.” That proves at least 
that he listened to music sometimes, and on that particular oe- 
casion he tacitly recognized the power of music to soothe and iso- 
late the spirit. 

A thorough reading of Manzoni’s works will yield no other 
significant reference to music or musicians beyond the brief re- 
mark in Gli Sposi promessi and the few letters he wrote to mu- 
sicians thanking them for setting his poetry to music. In that 
respect Manzoni was very different from Dante, who drew some 
of his most powerful inspirations from music. Even this fact does 
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not necessarily prove that the novelist did not like music.” If it 
proves anything at all, it shows that his forma mentis was intel- 
lectualistic and tended toward the rational and the logical rather 
than the emotionally vague. Nor does it prove much to say, as 
Bellezza does, that the fact that Stefano Stampa remembers his 
step-father as a man who liked to listen to music sometimes and 
used to hum some difficult French folk tunes on occasion demon- 
strates clearly that Manzoni knew more about music than is gen- 
erally admitted.” There is not a single man, even the most tone 
deaf, who has not at some time or other in his life had some sort 
of musical experience. The truth of the matter probably is that 
Manzoni looked upon musie as a delicate art which had its place 
in life, but in view of its vague and emotional nature, it could not 
be trusted too much to give the Truth that he sought continually. 

The many artistic and musical compositions which were di- 
rectly inspired by J Promessi Sposi, the tragedies, and the minor 
poems stand in marked contrast to Manzoni’s paucity of judgments 
on painting, sculpture, and music.” The greatest composition as- 
sociated with Manzoni’s name is, of course, the Messa da Requiem 
which Verdi composed for the first anniversary of the novelist’s 
death. This piece was inspired not by Manzoni’s works, although 
Verdi left two or three unpublished compositions on the Choruses 
of the tragedies and on the Cinque maggio, but by the exemplary 
life of the great Italian, whom Verdi had met in 1868 and had 
immediately become one of his most enthusiastic admirers. Man- 
zoni, on his side, appreciated Verdi’s friendship, and in 1869 he 
sent the composer a portrait of himself on the back of which he 
had written: ‘‘A Giuseppe Verdi, gloria d’Italia, un deerepito 
serittore lombardo.’’*” Thus Manzoni, who was so parsimonious 
in his praises of men, especially those who were still alive, made 
one of his few exceptions in the case of Verdi. Nevertheless, al- 
though the composer was worthy of Manzoni’s magnificent en- 
comium, it must be regarded as an expression of friendship rather 
than as a critical judgment. 

JosePH F. DE SIMONE 


Brooklyn College 
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STILE E SPIRITO DELLA POESIA 
DI DINO CAMPANA 


I TORNA a parlare dell’opera di un poeta che non si decide 

a farsi dimenticare. I dati pid rilevanti della tragica vita di 
Dino Campana sono apparsi in un articolo di questa rivista l’anno 
seorso.. Ora si vuole indagare i modi stilistici della sua opera e 
serutare nei recessi dell’anima il quid del suo mondo spirituale. 
I] titolo stesso del suo unico volume di poesie Canti Orfici’ sug- 
gerisce qualcosa della figura spirituale del poeta. Vi appare un 
carattere religioso che fa pensare ad Orfeo, ai misteri orfici, ad 
una potenza dionisiaca, ai miti cosmici. Vi si avverte la necessita 
originale di una tale poesia e la natura assolutamente spontanea 
e primitiva del poeta. I] termine Canti suppone un movimento at- 
tivo di iniziata liberta, la ricerea d’un’armonia definitiva e per- 
fetta. L’altezza del titolo spiega benissimo |’assoluta necessita 
della parola in lui, una parola estremamente trasformatrice e mai 
definita: la parola inquieta di Campana obbligata sempre a uno 
stato migliore di metamorfosi e riferita sensibilmente all’essenza, 
allo spirito realmente suo. 

Quest’essenza la spiega lui stesso: ‘‘la mia vita era tutta ‘un’ 
ansia del segreto delle stelle, tutta un chinarsi sull’abisso.’ Ero 
bello di tormento, inquieto pallido assetato errante dietro le larve 
del mistero’’ (C. 21). Proprio a questo senso di stupore, di mistero, 
di lontananza del tempo, di favola mira costantemente Campana, 
e nei primi frammenti e impressioni é la sua pitt palese ambizione. 
Subito all’inizio dei Canti Orfici la prima prosa ‘‘La Notte’’ col- 
pisce pel senso vasto, la immobilita delle figurazioni: il ricordo é 


trasformato in una favola, diventa mito: 


Ricordo una vecchia citta, rossa di mura e turrita, arsa su la 
pianura sterminata nell’Agosto torrido, con il lontano refri- 
gerio di colline verdi e molli sullo sfondo. Archi enormemente 
vuoti di ponti sul fiume impaludato in magre stagnazioni plum- 
bee: sagome nere di zingari mobili e silenziose sulla riva: tra il 
barbaglio lontano di un canneto lontane forme ignude di ado- 
lescenti e il profilo e la barba giudaica di un vecchio: e a un 
tratto dal mezzo dell’acqua morta le zingare e un canto, da 
la palude afona una nenia primordiale monotona, e irritante: 
e del tempo fu sospeso il corso (C. 11). 


Intorno a questi oggetti isolati, si forma un’aura di stupore, 
quasi di mistero. Perd qui il tono scade e subentra la maniera. 
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Tuttavia si pud sentirvi una grande nobilta di forme, |’impeto 
dell’anima, |’intensita visiva, una vigorosa forza anche attraverso 
l’involuecro letterario. 

Nell’assunzione totale del dato biografico in questa atmosfera 
statica, alla quale egli giunge pili tardi, si pud parlare di un clas- 
sicismo di Campana, ma nella misura in cui é classico qualunque 
poeta che trasformi nella espressione la contingenza del proprio 
sentire. Allora la parola di Campana appare grave del carico di 
tutta la sua storia, dando una compattezza e densité alla pagina 
da obbligare a una lentissima lettura. Questi sono eventi felici a 
cui giunge nell’evoluzione della sua arte poetica. Perd in principio 
la ‘‘mitizzazione’’ a cui tende é assai pili spesso voglia e ambizione 
che necessita poetica. Nelle prime pagine dunque |’intento di fer- 
mare le immagini nella intemporalita del mito forza in modo ingrato 
il discorso poetico e tradisce il dato grezzo dietro la sovraposizione 
trasfiguratrice. Di fatto nei primi tentativi non ¢e’é trasfigurazione, 
ma solo immersione del dato biografico nella nebulosita ove si 
scambia pseudo-poesia per poesia. Certe volte il poeta sembra 
recitare sé stesso su un tono alto. La suggestione poetica quando 
non riesce a crearsi naturalmente nel giro del periodo viene enun- 
ciata direttamente e con una insistenza e una perentorieta che 
rivelano |’impotenza espressiva. 

In questi casi la suggestione poetica invece di sorgere spontanea 
viene violentemente imposta, con 1’uso di un linguaggio solenne, di 
movenze ieratiche, imperniato su dei termini e un’aggettivazione 
che costituivano il modulo letterario dell’epoca. Ricorrono fre- 
quenti le parole, ‘‘mito,’’ ‘‘mistico, mitica,’’ ‘‘magia,’’ ‘‘ miste- 
rioso,’’ ‘‘mistero,’’ ‘‘l’eterna Chimera,’’ ‘‘le sfingi’’: termini che 
hanno il potere di richiamare automaticamente |’atmosfera che lo 
serittore richiede come negli esempi che seguono: 


Inconsciamente io levai gli occhi alla torre barbara che domi- 
nava il viale lunghissimo dei platani. Sopra il silenzio fatto intenso 
essa riviveva il suo mito lontano e selvaggio: mentre per visioni 
lontane, per sensazioni oscure e violente un altro mito, anch’esso 
mistico e selvaggio mi ricorreva a tratti alla mente (C. 11). 
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Inconsciamente colui che io ero stato si trovava avviato verso 
la torre barbara, la mitica custode dei sogni dell’adolescenza (C. 12). 

La magia della sera, languida amica del criminale, era galeotta 
delle nostre anime oscure e i suoi fastigi sembravano promettere 
un regno misterioso (C. 15). 
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Tutto era mistero per la mia fede... (C. 21). 
L’eterna Chimera teneva fra le mani rosse il mio antico 


cuore (C. 26). 

O donna sognata, donna adorata, donna forte, profilo nobilitato 
di un ricordo di immobilita bizantina, in linee dolci e potenti testa 
nobile e mitica dorata dell’enigma delle Sfingi (C. 64). 


Nello sforzo di raggiungere la trasfigurazione completa, quella 
sua febbre, quell’anelito infrenabile che é proprio di Campana, si 
manifesta nell’uso dell’aggettivo per esprimere il grande e il 
deforme. Gia nelle prime pagine e poi a intervalli costanti in- 
’ **harbarieco,’’ ‘‘primordiale,’’ 
‘*mostruoso’’ : 


contriamo: ‘‘enorme,’’ ‘‘solenne,’ 
‘*erottesco,’’ ‘‘catastrofico,’’ ‘‘colossale,’’‘‘ bizzarro,’ 
Le enormi rocce gettate in cataste da una legge violenta verso 


il cielo (C. 55). 
Campigno: paese barbarico, fuggente, paese notturno, mistico 


incubo del caos (C. 60). 
A l’ombra dei lampioni verdi le bianche colossali prostitute 
sognavano sogni vaghi nella luce bizzarra al vento (C. 25). 
La montagna riprese il suo sogno catastrofico (C. 51). 
Quando si sente venir meno la possibilita dell’espressione di- 
retta e personale ci si sostiene con il richiamo all’opera d’arte, gia 
espressione poetica di una storia e di un mondo. Ricorrono fre- 


b 


quenti richiami a Leonardo da Vinci: 
(Tu gi& avevi compreso o Leonardo, o divino primitivo! ) 
(C. 52). 
O giovine suora della Gioconda (C. 33). 
Le chiare gore i laghi estatici dell’oblio che tu Leonardo fin- 
gevi (C. 21). 
al Ghirlandaio: 
Figura del Ghirlandaio: ultima figlia della poesia toscana che 
fu (C. 61). 
a Michelangelo: 
Caprese, Michelangiolo, colei che tu piegasti sulle sue ginocchia 
stanche di cammino, che piega che piega e non posa, nella sua 
posa arcana come le antiche sorelle (C. 56). 


a Dante: 
le barbare regine antiche sbattute nel turbine del canto di 


Dante (C. 56). 
Delle volte si serve di certi particolari un poco estetizzanti, un 


poco manierati: 
conosco un quadro perduto tra lo splendore dell’arte fioren- 


tina... (C. 63); 
fanciulle dalle acconciature agili, dai profili di medaglia, 


(C. 12); 
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coi neri capelli agilmente attorti sulla testa sculturale 


(C. 14); 
le bolognesi somigliavano allora a medaglie ... (C. 20); 
dormiva l’ancella dimentica nei suoi sogni oscuri: come un’i- 
cone bizantina, come un mito arabesco ... (C. 23); 


qui si entra anche nei confini dannunziani. 

Dove non bastano le forze, |’ansia e la furia che sono alla radice 
del genio campaniano, si sfogano in ripetizioni, or felici ora infelici, 
a volte ossessionanti e mescolate come nei brani che seguono: 


E sopra di lei, sulla matrona pensierosa negli occhi una tenda, 
una tenda bianca di trina, una tenda che sembrava agitare delle 
immagini, delle immagini sopra di lei, delle immagini candide 
sopra di lei, pensierosa negli occhi giovani (C. 19). 

Su queste ripetizioni nasce una mossa di ritmo; puri valori 
fonici: 

Il] tempo @ scorso, si @ addensato, @ scorso: cosi come l’acque 
scorre, immobile per quel fanciullo: (C. 64); 

E dura sotto il cielo che dura, estate rosea di pill rosea estate 
(C. 157). 

Quasi a tentare i suoni, donde poi veri e propri versi: 

De l’alba non ombre nei puri silenzii 

De l’alba 

Nei puri pensieri 

Non ombre 

De l’alba non ombre (C.69) 


Sorgenti, sorgenti abbiam da ascoltare, 
Sorgenti, sorgenti che sanno 

Sorgenti che sanno che spiriti stanno 

Che spiriti stanno a ascoltare ... (C. 40) 


Ondulava sul passo verginale 

Ondulava la chioma musicale 

Nello splendore del tiepido sole 

Ondulava sul passo verginale 

Crespa e nera la chioma musicale 

Eran tre vergini e una grazia sola 

E sei piedini in marcia militare (I. 23)* 

Quest ’ultimi sono versi toceati davvero dalla grazia, ove la ma- 

teria é fatta senza pitt peso, consumata totalmente nella musiealita. 
E con le ripetizioni si producono anche le progressioni di quel suo 


comporre spazioso in prosa: 

Dov’ero? Io ero in piedi: Io ero in piedi: sulla pampa nella 
corsa dei venti, in piedi sulla pampa che mi volava incontro: per 
prendermi nel suo mistero! Un nuovo sole mi avrebbe salutato al 
mattino! Io correvo tra le tribii indiane? Od era la morte? Od 
era la vita? (C. 125). 
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Alle volte le ripetizioni ribadiscono gli ossessivi colori: 
Nel viola della notte odo canzoni bronzee. La cella @ bianca, 
il giaciglio é@ bianco. La cella @ bianca, piena di un torrente di 
voci che muoiono nelle angeliche cune, delle voci angeliche bron- 
zee @ piena la cella bianca (C. 109) 


Altre volte esse reggono |’onda del canto fino al delirio: 
O i baci i baci vani della fanciulla che lavava, lavava e can- 
tava nella neve delle bianche Alpi (C. 22). 
Come nell’ali rosse dei fanali 
Bianca e rossa nell’ombra del fanale 
Che bianca e lieve e tremula sali: ... (C. 165) 


Ora vediamo chi erano i suoi primi maestri. ‘‘Carducci mi piace 
molto; Paseoli, D’Annunzio.’” Del Carducci ha lieasticita, la 
freschezza impetuosa di accenti, il rapimento. Come Carducci, il 
suo spirito italico canta le bellezze italiche non appena il suo oechio 
si intrattiene su qualche cosa che viva d’antica storia: le piazze 
delle veechie citta, i castelli turriti, i porti delle preziose repub- 
bliche o la fresea Italia paesana, tra colli e pianure, corse dal ritmo 
perenne dei fiumi. Ogni suo canto é pieno di mito, la cui poesia 
é quasi un inno di gratitudine dell’universo perché ha posto |’uomo 
in un mondo cosi bello e cosi armonioso: 


Genova: Chi pud dirsi felice che non vide le tue piazze felici, i 
vichi dove ancora in alto battaglia glorioso il lungo giorno in 
fantasmi d’oro, nel mentre qa l’ombra dei lampioni verdi nel- 
l’arabesco di marmo un mito si cova che torce le braccia di 
marmo verso i tuoi dorati fantasmi, notturna estate mediter- 
ranea? (C. 153). 

Le Alpi: Mi persi per il tumulto delle citt& colossali, vidi le 
biance cattedrali levarsi congerie enormi di fede e di sogno 
colle mille punte nei cielo, vidi le Alpi levarsi ancora pit 
grandi cattedrali, e piene delle grandi ombre verdi degli abeti, 
e piene della melodia dei torrenti di cui udivo il canto nascente 
dall’infinito del sogno (C. 21). 

Bologna: La vecchia citta dotta e sacerdotale era avvolta di neb- 
bie nel pomeriggio di dicembre. .. . Dalla breccia dei bastioni 
rossi corrosi nella nebbia si aprono silenziosamente le lunghe 
vie. I] malvagio vapore della nebbia intristisce tra i palazzi 
velando la cima delle torri, le lunghe vie silenziose deserte 
come dopo il saccheggio (C. 113). 

Firenze: Fiorenza giglio di potenza virgulto primaverile (C. 93). 


La Falterona: La Falterona verde nero e argento: la tristezza 
solenne della Falterona che si gonfia come un enorme caval- 
lone pietrificato, che lascia dietro a sé una cavalleria di scre- 
polature screpolature e screpolature nella roccia fino ai ribol- 
limenti arenosi di colline laggitii sul piano di Toscana (C. 51). 
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Influenze dannunziane sono le inclinazioni all’estetismo, il potere 
di rievocazione, |’intensita musicale. Quando egli evoca miti o 
figure dell’arte in funzione mitica, acecade di pensare all’estetismo 


superumano del D’Annunzio: 

Sui suoi divini ginocchi, sulla sua forma pallida come in sogno 
uscito dagli innumerevoli sogni dell’ombra, tra le innumerevoli 
luci fallaci, l’antica amica, l’eterna Chimera teneva fra le mani 
rosse il mio antico cuore (C. 26). 

La pioggia leggera d’estate batteva come un ricco accordo sulle 
foglie del noce (C. 61). 

Ascolto. Le fontane hanno taciuto nella voce del vento. Dalla 
roccia cola un filo d’acqua in un incavo. II] vento allenta e raffrena 
il morso del lontano dolore. Ecco son volto. Tra le rocce cre- 
puscolari una forma nera cornuta immobile mi guarda immobile con 
occhi d’oro... L’acqua del mulino corre piana e invisibile nella gora. 
Rivedo un fanciullo, lo stesso fanciullo, laggii steso sull’erba. 
Sembra dormire. Ripenso alla mia fanciullezza: quanto tempo é 
trascorso da quando i bagliori magnetici delle stelle mi dissero per 
la prima volta dell’infinita delle morti! ... Il tempo @ scorso, si @ 
addensato, @ scorso: cosi come l’acque scorre, immobile per quel 
fanciullo: lasciando dietro a sé il silenzio, la gora profonda e 
uguale: conservando il silenzio come ogni giorno l’ombra (C. 63). 


Del Pascoli ha le ripetizioni, le oziosita musicali: 


Le vele le vele le vele 

Che schioccano e frustano al vento 
Che gonfia di vane sequele 

Le vele le vele le vele 

Che tesson e tesson: lamento 
Volubil che l’onda che ammorza 
Ne l’onda volubile smorza 

Ne l’ultimo schianto crudele 

Le vele le vele le vele (C. 119) 


Intendi chi ancora ti culla 
Intendi la dolce fanciulla 
Che dice all’orecchio: Pitt Pil (C. 40) 


Il cuore stasera mi disse: non sai? (C. 42) 

Il suo temperamento lirico ha qualche affinité con quello di 
Baudelaire, di Verlaine e di Rimbaud, raffinati evocatori di squi- 
siti simboli e sensazioni, scopritori di nuove attinenze fra le cose, 
sovvertitori della sintassi ad esprimere caldi affetti e vivide im- 
magini, imitando la musica e la pittura. Come Rimbaud, egli 
abolisce in qualche composizione tempo e spazio basandosi su di 
una contemporaneita suggerita dall’immagine (si veda ‘‘ Arabesco- 
Olimpia’’ C. 12). Egli é fedele al suo gusto carducciano, a un 
Carducci colto nei suoi umori pit scattanti, ricercato poi, frugato 
eon altro oechio, quello visionario di Rimbaud. Subite le prime 
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influenze, se ne libera. Per via d’eliminazioni, egli giunge alla 
sostanza, all’essenza, alla purita. I] suo destino doloroso non gli 
permise di lasciare un messaggio. I momenti migliori di Campana 
vengono attraverso la realta non attraverso la letteratura. Egli 
non tende all’astratto né vuol creare ‘‘con mani modellatrici d’ine- 
sistente.’’ Non é un puro analogista né un metafisico. Ha piuttosto 
dell’aedo. Egli mira al canto aperto e spiegato, al colorito canto 
italico, con impegno di vita ed uno sforzo veramente sovrumani. 
La vera grandezza di Campana raggiunge una obbiettivita e se- 
renita che spalancano compatte e immacolate chiarezze, non sol- 
tanto nei frammenti di prosa descrittiva, gia citata, ma anche nei 
versi delle sue poche poesie. Ecco ad esempio una perfetta quar- 
tina: ‘‘Firenze: Uffici’’: 

Azzurro l’arco dell’intercolonno 

Trema rigato tra i palazzi eccelsi: 


Candide righe nell’azzurro: persi 
Voli: su bianca gioventu in colonne. (C. 85) 


E la ealda elassicita italiana delle ‘‘Immagini del Viaggio e della 


Montagna’’: 
Pare la donna che siede pallida giovane ancora 
Sopra dell’erta ultima presso la casa antica: 
Avanti a lei incerte si snodano le valli 
Verso le solitudini alte degli orizzonti: 
La gentile canuta il cuculo sente a cantare. 
E il semplice cuore provato negli anni 
A le melodie della terra 
Ascolta quieto: le note 
Giungon, continue ambigue come in un velo di seta. 
Da selve oscure il torrente 
Sorte ed in torpidi gorghi la chiostra di rocce 
Lambe ed involge aereo cilestrino . 
E il cuculo cola pit! lento due note velate 
Nel silenzio azzurrino (C. 69) 
The Catholic University of America, Ama Masteanane 


Washington, D. C. 
1 Ttalica, XXVII, 1950, 321-26. 
? Dino Campana: Canti Orfici con note a cura di Enrico Falqui, Val- 
lecchi, Firenze, 1942. 

’L’iniziale C. indica l’opera gia citata ed i numeri si riferiscono alle 
pagine. 

* L’iniziale I. si riferisce agli Jnediti Raccolti a cura di Enrico Falqui, 
Vallecchi, Firenze, 1942. 

5Carlo Pariani: Vite non Romanzate di Dino Campana Scrittore e di 
Evaristo Boncinelli Scultore. Vallecchi, Firenze, 1938. p. 56. 











THE SEA AS A MEDIUM OF LINGUISTIC 
DIFFUSION 


MONG the different material media of linguistic diffusion the 
sea plays, for two reasons, an important role. First, the sea 
creates for the various regions around it forms of life which are 
to a certain degree similar, and this similarity of conditions makes 
the various regions receptive to a partially similar vocabulary. 
Second, the sea frequently not only does not separate, but rather 
functions as a highway, one of the strongest media of cultural and 
linguistic diffusion. As a matter of fact, water often connects more 
closely than land. This binding force of water allows us to estab- 
lish, from a historical-linguistie standpoint, quite a few regions 
of cultural unity. Such aquatic Kulturzentren are, to name just 
a few, the Mediterranean (with such subdivisions as the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea), the North Sea, the Baltic, the Caribbean, the 
Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean, the China Sea. In these cultural 
areas there usually develops a common linguistic element called 
lingua franca. The following remarks will be based on the proto- 
type of this phenomenon, the lingua franca of the Mediterranean.’ 
In the Mediterranean, at least, vocabulary is the main material 
of linguistic diffusion. There are, to be sure, certain syntactical 
and morphological elements which spread (particularly suffixes 
which seem to be the morphemes most fit for export), but all 
these are of minor significance compared to the enormous bulk of 
exported words. And we may even go farther: the sea diffuses, 
for the most part, word stems as carriers of the lexical meaning; 
it neglects, to a certain degree, word endings, carriers of the gram- 
matical meaning. The endings are lost, replaced, corrupted, 
adapted. A good example is the Catalan word tafurea ‘boat for 
horses’ which is found in many parts of the Mediterranean: the 
ending varies: there are -ea, -ia, -eya, -ella, -era, -esse, -en2a, -osa; 
but the stem is always tafur-. 

To the linguist ‘sea’ means ‘people on ships and in ports’; this 
explains why the vocabulary diffused by the sea refers abeve all 
to the many aspects of life on the sea. Linguistically speaking, the 
sea is medium and contents of diffusion at the same time. The 
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contents of diffusion embrace such fields as types of ships, parts 
of the ship, the different ranks of the crew, the life aboard, man- 
oeuvres, weather, fishing; commercial relations, topography, fauna, 
and flora. 

At this point two general considerations seem appropriate. First, 
the various media of linguistic diffusion may overlap: thus, it is 
practically impossible to separate clearly the sea as means of lin- 
guistic diffusion from colonization or military conquest as means 
of linguistic diffusion wherever the latter are in some way con- 
nected with the sea. Second, linguistic diffusion may be partial 
and yet fulfill its purpose: the purpose, to be sure, is to create 
over the area around a sea a unified terminology in certain cultural 
fields; but in the Mediterranean, for example, such a unity already 
existed partially for obvious historical reasons, as in the wide area 
of the Romance languages with their common inherited elements, 
or in the wide area of the Arabic dialects; in such instances, then, 
diffusion had only to fill the gaps. A simple example is barca: 
the late Latin word survived in many of the Mediterranean shores 
of the Empire: Roumanian, Italian, Provencal, Catalan, Spanish 
barca, French barge, Greek Bagxa; through diffusion this widely 
spread term became later the general Mediterranean term: Arabic, 
Turkish, Albanian, Serbian barka. 

Linguistic diffusion by means of the sea is a complicated three- 
dimensional phenomenon, a result of the interlocking of the three 
forces: time, space, and energy. The Mediterranean is again an 
excellent example. In the checkered history of that sea there is a 
continuous change in foci of diffusion, in the roles of giver and 
taker, in the constellation of dominant powers. These facts lead 
to a few general rules of linguistic diffusion through the medium 
of the sea: the stronger, culturally or politically, the focus, the 
denser the diffusion; the weaker the focus, the weaker the dif- 
fusion ; the same focus may be strong at one time, weak at another; 
the same focus may be strong in relation to one region and, at the 
saine time, weak in relation to another. A few examples: Byzantium 
is a strong foeus of westbound diffusion from about the 10th cen- 
tury through the period of the Crusades; after that, there is rela- 
tively little Greek material which spreads west, but very much 
which spreads east and north: Byzantium has become a weak focus 
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of diffusion in relation to, say, Venice but a strong one in rela- 
tion to Turkey. The linguistic influence of Venice expands and 
shrinks with the expansion and shrinking of its system of fleet- 
stations; the long interval between the establishment and loss of 
these Eastern stations explains the enormous diffusion there of 
Venetian material. Genoa deals more with the west than with the 
east, and there are, therefore, relatively few Genoese linguistic 
traces left in the east (most of them in Chios and the western coast 
of Asia Minor). Catalan diffusion is found east in Genoa and in 
Southern Italy, and west in Spain and Portugal. Spanish influence 
begins when Catalan influence ends, with its strongest effects on 
Portugal, the Arabie of North Africa, and Southern Italy; in 
Naples, Spanish influence ends abruptly by the end of the 18th 
eentury. Galloromanic influence appears in waves; in the Middle 
Ages the diffusion of Proveneal, which often cannot be separated 
from Catalan, proceeds toward Genoa and the island of Cyprus; 
in modern times, the expansion of French toward west and east 
reaches its peak by the 18th century. Languages like Albanian or 
Roumanian give nothing but take much by means of the sea, 
whereas they give much through dairy farming which constitutes 
a quite different means of linguistic diffusion. 

Diffusion in space is governed by one fundamental rule: only 
direct contact leads to direct linguistic influence. If the relations 
between two civilizations are weak, absolutely or relatively, lin- 
guistic influence may go through the intermediate stage of a third 
language. The basic form of linguistic diffusion by means of the 
sea, then, is one through centers of different rank: there are pri- 
mary centers, the areas of origin of a word, from which it spreads 
to the regions with which it is in direct contact; some of these 
regions may become secondary centers which transmit the material 
to other regions with which they are in strong contact, and so forth. 
The example of Italian constitutes a good illustration of the phe- 
nomenon: Italian words spread in all directions: on their way 
westward Provencal becomes the next center of radiation, usually 
the intermediate stage between Italian and French. French be- 
comes the intermediate stage between the terminologies of the 
Mediterranean and the Northern navigation. In the east there is 
a similar pattern: Greek becomes the intermediate stage between 
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Italy and Turky; Turkey becomes the intermediate stage between 
Greek and the Balkanie countries of the Black Sea region. The 
identity in form that a given word may show in different parts of 
the Mediterranean often makes impossible any proof of its passage 
from one language to another through the intermediate stage of a 
third language. Just as often, however, such proof can be found; 
Italian words which entered Turkish show frequently the marks 
of their intervening life in Greece. I have counted 28 eriteria ; 
here are two typical ones: Italian bilabial stop changes in Greek 
to the corresponding nasal and the Turkish word also shows m: 
Italian borello ‘toggle’ appears in Greek first as umove¢io, then as 
uovorAo and this is the basis of Turkish morela. An Italian noun 
in -o takes in Greek the usual masculine ending in -o¢ and Turkish 
shows -0z: Italian tacco ‘stout piece of timber’ becomes Greek taxos 
which in turn leads to Turkish takoz. 

In general, in order to reconstruct the history of word material 
diffused by the sea, a set of heterogeneous criteria can be drawn 
upon, such as the characteristic features of the text in which a 
loanword appears for the first time, the symmetry of history be- 
tween words of similar character; distribution; phonetic, morpho- 
logic, onomasiologie facts; etymology ; age, meaning, variants; and 
context of early records.” Thus, for example, the nautical term 
scala ‘landing place’ is Byzantine, in spite of its Latin origin and 
form, since the early records of the word point to Constantinople 
in the age of Justinian; the word galea wanders from Greece to 
the western Mediterranean where Catalan Aragonese, allergic to 
hiatus, changes it to galera, and in this form it wanders back east ; 
baia ‘bay’, an Old Frisian word, migrates along the northern and 
then the western coast of France into Spain where it must have 
arrived before the end of the 12th century, when the northern 
French diphthong a changed to the monophthong e, and it hid 
in Spain until it came to the surface in texts of the late 15th cen- 
tury; a word like regata is so characteristically Venetian that it 
must have spread from that dialect. 

I have sketched very briefly the present stage of the problems 
and methods connected with the sea as means of linguistic dif- 
fusion. That we have advanced thus far in our knowledge of 
oceanic linguistics is due, at least in the field of the Mediterranean, 
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to a small group of etymologists and linguistic geographers who 
have been at work for about a century, since the publication of 
Jals’ phenomenal Glossaire nautique, which appeared in 1848 and 
marks the beginning of our science in the modern sense. Men like 
Schuchardt, Gustav Meyer, Wagner, Tagliavini, Vidos, Corominas, 
to name only a few, have greatly contributed to the accumulation 
of material and to the formulation and solution of various prob- 
lems. I have no doubt that scholars will always be attracted to our 
science because of the strange and fascinating combination of ety- 
mological research and the magie of the sea. 
Henry R. KAHANE 


Uniwersity of Illinois 





1 Paper read at the 1950 meeting of the Modern Language Association 
of America, in New York, before the group of Comparative Romance Lin- 


guistics, in a symposium on Linguistic Diffusion. 

7H. and R. Kahane, “Turkish Nautical Terms of Italian Origin,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXII, 1942, 238-40. 

°Cf. B. E. Vidos, Storia delle par®le marinaresche italiane passate in 
francese, Florence, 1939, pp. 36-53. 
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PAPINI GIOVANNI. Vita di Michelangelo nella vita di suo tempo. Cernusco 
sul Naviglio. Tipografia La Lampada. 1949. Pp. 665. 


Giovanni Papini, in the introduction to this excellent book, says: 
“Nonostante l’immenso affetto che ho sempre avuto per Michelangelo fin 
dall’adolescenza—non mi sarei sobbarcato allo strapazzo di quasi quattro 
anni per comporre questa nuova vita di Lui, se noi\ avessi avuto la 
volonta e la speranza di fare una biografia pit’ viva, p‘i ricca, pit ori- 
ginale di quelle che fin qui furono scritte.” These words express the 
real purpose and value of the book. If we were merely interested in 
knowing Michelangelo’s chronological biography, we could turn to out- 
standing encyclopedias, to other biographies such as Grimm’s, Thode’s, 
Symond’s or Tolney’s. What Papini has actually tried to do is to com- 
municate his personal understanding of the artist and his times. 

The striking features of the book are to be found in its architectural 
structure, in its clear insight into Michelangelo’s mind, particularly in 
relation to his times and his fellowmen, and most important of all in its 
warm and sensitive feeling for Michelangelo himself. 

The work is divided into three books, and each book into short epi- 
sodes dealing with Michelangelo’s life: his ancestors, his birth, his 
relatives, his childhood, his youth, his relations with famous personages 
of the Quattrocento and the Cinquecento like Poliziano, Savanorola, 
Machiavelli, Raffaello, Vittoria Colonna, etc., his difficulties with Pope 
Julius II, his moments of glory and tragedy, his illness and his death. 

These episodes, although brief, are charming and beautifully written. 
Papini is an artist himself. His personal touches, his keen observations, 
his sensitivity to beauty—all blend with the artistic temperament of the 
master himself. There are passages like the following that reflect Pa- 
pini’s own poetic nature. “Michelangelo,” he says, “fin dalla prima 
adoloscenza, amava sempre, amava tutto. Amava tutte le forme e le 
apparenze dell’universo, tutte le creature del mondo, tutte le meraviglie 
e le bellezze del cielo e della terra, del microcosmo e del macrocosmo. Chi 
ama davvero, chi é@ nato ad amare, non ama soltanto la donna, ch’é infine 
una piccola parte, e non sempre la migliore del creato. Ama tutto cid che 
vede e tutto cid che splende nell’alto e tutto cid che germina e ride 
d’intorno. L’autore autentico e intero non @ semplice parzialita di scelta 
né istintiva fame di volutta. Amare vuol dire sapere vedere, sapere 
scoprire la portentosa unicita di ogni singolo, saper godere di quella 
vista. Amare significa gioire profondamente di quanto l’occhio pud rag- 
giungere, dalla stella che percorre |’interminabile arco della notte alla 
viola che versa il suo odore tra le foglie dentellate della siepe. ... Di 
questo amore per tutti gli esseri e gli aspetti degli esseri era piena e 
traboccante l’anima di Michelangelo. .. .” 

Papini has gone to many sources including Michelangelo’s own writ- 
ings, particularly his personal letters. He quotes Giorgio Vasari and 
Ascanio Condivi at length and relates episodes not hitherto known or 
clearly understood. In explaining why Michelangelo never married, for 
instance, Papini refutes Havelock Ellis’ and André Gide’s theory and 
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quotes Vasari: “Un prete suo amico disse: Gli @ peccato che non aviate 
tolto donna, perché aresti avuto molti figliuoli; e lasciato loro tante 
fatiche onorate; rispose Michelangelo: Io ho moglie troppa, che a 
questa arte, che m’ha fatto sempre tribolare ed i miei figliuoli saranno 
l’opere che io lascerd; che se saranno da niente si vivera un pezzo: e 
guai a Lorenzo di Bartoluccio Ghiberti se non faceva le porte di San 
Giovanni, perché i figliuoli e i nipoti gli hanno venduto e mandato male 
tutto quello che lascid; le porte sono ancora in piedi.” 


The reader is impressed by the author’s knowelge of the period in 
which Michelangelo lived and at times we have the feeling that Papini 
actually lived with Michelangelo. Amusing is his analysis of Michelangelo’s 
conception and birth: “Le date parlan chiaro: nacque il 6 marzo del 1475 
a Caprese ma quando sua madre andd a Chiusi, alla fine di settembre 
del 1474, era gia incinta di quattro mesi, sicché Michelangelo fu concepito 
a Firenze ai primi di giugno di quell’anno.” 

Papini has also shown excellent taste in the selection of his illustra- 
tions, some of which are not very well known, and in the criticism of 
important works of art of the period. Admirable is his esthetic judgment 
of St. Peter’s: “Donati Bramanti,” he says, “fu il pil’ grande architetto 
dei suoi tempi ed @ tra i maggiori di tutti i tempi. I suoi disegni per il 
palazzo Vaticano e per la nuova basilica di San Pietro mostrano che la 
sua fantasia e la sua potenza di artista non erano inferiori a quelle di 
Michelangelo. San Pietro, se avessero fedelmente seguito l’idea sua, 
sarebbe davvero, oggi, per la sua gigantesca e armoniosa semplicita, il 
suo mirabile tempo del mondo, e non gia quel pesante compromesso di 
stili e di gusti, rimpiccioliti e imbarocchiti che ora si vede.” 

Papini’s book is qa beautiful but sad story of a great artist who 
yearned for beauty and struggled to attain it. 

Rosa TrILLo CLouGH 
Hunter College. 


Monteverdi, Creator of Modern Music, by Leo Schrade. New York, W.W. 
Norton, 1950, 384 pp. 


It is fair to prophesy that Professor Schrade’s book on Monteverdi 
will remain for many years the standard authority in English on the 
greatest figure of Italian music of the early Baroque period. (Those 
who read German will find in Hans Ferdinand Redlich’s model mono- 
graph, which was published almost simultaneously with Schrade’s work, 
and which synthesizes and crowns Redlich’s multiple researches, quoted 
in Schrade’s bibliography (p. 375), much additional stimulation. 

Schrade’s opus is a brilliant amalgam of biography, history of ideas, 
aesthetic appreciation and applied technical analysis. For the readers 
of Italica, the work holds a particular interest, inasmuch as Professor 
Schrade pays close attention to the relationships between the literary texts 
selected by Monteverdi and his music. In the Cremona master, these 
relationships, far from being merely perfunctory and peripheral, are 
not only of vital importance from the viewpoint of expression, but em- 
phatically symbolic of changes in Monteverdi’s artistic orientation, nay 
more: they are determination of idiomatically musical choices and 
adoptions of form. 
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In Monteverdi’s case, full significance attaches to the succession: 
Bembo, Tasso, Marino. In the Madrigals of 1590, for instance, where 
“the placing of Tasso’s Non si levava ancor at the beginning of Book II 
indicates the program from the poetical angle—the musical form given 
this madrigal is, undoubtedly, also meant to be programmatic and to set 
the structure, expression and style for the book as a whole” (Schrade 
p. 137). 

Conversely, the inclusion, at the end of the same Book II of the 
Madrigals of 1590, of Bembo’s Cantai un tempo, “seems to be a total 
recantation of all that Monteverdi had presented as modernism” (p. 147). 
But, Schrade remarks, “there is an important difference between the 
influence of the past which penetrates a work without the full aware- 
ness of the composer, and the imitation of the past as a conscious act. 
This difference is clearly reflected in Monteverdi’s Madrigals. In some 
of the composition of Book II, there are details that obviously must be 
taken as reminders of the style of the older generation, that of the 
artistic fathers of Monteverdi. Monteverdi’s setting of the Bembo madri- 
gal, perfectly uniform with the old style, betokens and is presented as 
an imitation (p. 148). “Monteverdi,” Schrade insists, “was aware that 
Bembo and the spirit of his poetry belonged to the past. When he turned 
to the poetry of Bembo, he knew that he was keeping alive a thing al- 
ready marked by death” (p. 147). “In one case” (in the case of the 
Bembo madrigal), “we have Monteverdi, the heir of the past; in the 
other” (Tasso’s poem) “we have Monteverdi the innovator. While Tasso’s 
Non si levava ancor, placed at the beginning of Book II, announces the 
program of a new style, Bembo’s Cantai un tempo, which is placed at the 
end, reminds the listener of what the artistic program of the past had 
been” (p. 148). It is needless to underscore the keenness of Schrade’s 


observations. 

He makes unequivocally evident Monteverdi’s “unmatched ability to 
derive the formal organization of his music from the dramatic realities 
of the text” (p. 285). 

Attention must be drawn to Schrade’s analysis of Monteverdi’s Sixth 
Book of Madrigals (1614), where the poems of G. B. Marino (1569-1625) 
are especially prominent. While Schrade emphasizes the basic difference 
between Marino and Monteverdi (“Monteverdi’s art is by no means 
identical with Marino’s sensuality,” p. 280), and ingeniously likens Ma- 
rino to Caravaggio (“perhaps Caravaggio Venus and Adonis or, even 
more, his lascivious Bacchus, is next of kin to Marino’s Adone,” p. 279), 
he does not fail to point out, on the other hand, the feature in Marino’s 
daedaiean technique which held the greatest appeal for Monteverdi. It 
was Marino’s versification, and, “above all, the artistic devices in his 
poetry that fascinated Monteverdi.” “For he, too, was concerned with 
constructing a new figurative rhetoric in music. What could be more 
suggestive than the poetic devices of antithesis, inversion, and repetition? 
Such structures lent themselves at once to musical interpretation” 
(p. 280). While Monteverdi “was already on his way toward a new 
musical rhetoric before he adopted the poetry of Marino, his process,” 
Schrade notes, “was probably accelerated by the stimulus of setting Ma- 
rino’s verse to music” (p. 280). (May one add that a grain of that 
sensuality which ran riot in Marino was present in Monteverdi’s temper 
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too?). The group of concertato madrigals based, almost all, on Marino 
texts, are, according to Schrade, the most modern among those of the 
Sirth Book (Marino re-appears in the Seventh). The relationships be- 
tween music and text are masterfully described in Schrade’s dissection of 
concertato madrigals of the Sirth Book (pp. 285-286). So potent is the 
impact of the “morphogenic” (from the musical viewpoint) aspects of 
poetry upon Monteverdi, that “when, for instance, he composes Tasso’s 
z.rdi e gela (a parody of G. B. Guarini’s Ardo si, ma non t’amo), Monte- 
verdi translates the parody into musical terms. He patterns his compo- 
sition of Ardi e gela upon his own previous setting of Ardo si, ma non 
t’amo” (p. 133). “The bass of Ardi e gela is, in fact,” Schrade says, “a 
variation upon the first madrigal, while all the parts have the same 
ending, with only a small divergence” (ibid.). 

Students of Tasso’s Gerusalemme will ponder with profit Schrade’s 
splendid analysis of Monteverdi’s setting of one of the Gerusalemie’s 
most famous and beautiful episodes, Jl combattimento di Tancredi e 
Clorinda (the music is easily available in the Classici della Musica 
Italiana, Milano, Societa Anonima Notari, 1921: the Combattimento, in 
an arrangement for voice and piano by Alceo Toni, is no. 19 of the 
collection). This dramatic madrigal is a jewel of stile concertato. 

Tasso’s musical anti-modernism is emphasized by Schrade through an 
apposite quotation from one of the poet’s dialogues, La Cavalletta, ovvero 
della poesia toscana (Schrade, p. 136). Tasso’s aesthetic credo appears 
entirely at variance with Monteverdi’s artistic ideal. But, as Schrade 
qualifies, the declaration of Jl Forestiero (one of the interlocutors of 
La Cavailetta, and the mouthpiece of Tasso himself) to the effect that a 
departure from the rule is at the discretion of the artist, is indicative 
of the complete similarity of Kunstanschauung in which the two cre- 
ators, the poet and the musician, breathe, move, and have their being. 
The passage is too significant to escape full quotation. “In questa guisa, 
dunque, la materia delle cose contingenti, la quale @¢, molte fiate, dura 
e malagevole da trattare, ricerca che la regola sua si torca e si pieghi 
secondo le occasioni: il qual piegamento é il giudicio dell’artefice; o 
almeno, non @é senza il giudicio. Perd, io concederei assai facilmente 
all’Alighieri, che i poeti gravi sieno i regolati; purché voi a me con- 
cediate che la regola non sia di queste rigide e dure, che non si possono 
torcere in aleuna maniera, ma delle altre, che sono arrendevoli e 
pieghevoli di leggieri” (Opere di Torquato Tasso, Napoli, 1848, vol. 
III, p. 259). 

The artistic version of the conception of freedom under law is ex- 
pressed here: a principle as valid in civilized life as it is in that higher 
civilization which is the life of Art. Great artists like Tasso and Monte- 
verdi had equally repudiated the puny, unbending pedantry of literalism 
unpolluted, and the anarchic license of bacchantic iconoclasm. 


ExLio GIANTURCO, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PRATOLINI, Vasco. Le ragazze di Sanfrediano, in BOTTEGHE OSCURE, 

Quaderno III, 1949, pgg. 18-132. 

La lunga novella di Vasco Pratolini, Le ragazze di Sanfrediano (no- 
vella che potrebbe essere definita breve romanzo) ci é@ giunta nel bel 
volume Botteghe Oscure, 1949. Per il lettore che ha vivo nella mente e 
nel cuore il capolovoro di Pratolini, Cronache di poveri amanti, questa 
novella sara una gradita lettura. Ancora una volta il nostro Autore ha 
voluto presentare un’altra tranche de vie, un altro esempio di uomini e 
donne che amano e lavorano, che soffrono e che muoiono. L’ambiente 
dell’azione @ posto nel rione di Sanfrediano, nella bella Firenze che é@ 
ormai intimamente legata col nome di Vasco Pratolini dopo il successo 
ottenuto dal racconto sulla Via del Corno. 


Il rione di Sanfrediano @ gdi 1a dell’Arnoy, @ quel grosso mucchio 
di case sulla riva sinistra del fiume, la Chiesa del Carmine e le 
pendici di Bellosguardo; dall’alto, simili a contrafforti, lo circon- 
dano Palazzo Pitti e i bastioni medicei; l’Arno vi scorre nel suo 
letto pit disteso, vi trova la curva dolce, ampia e meravigliosa, 
che lambisce le Cascine. (p. 18). 


Cosi incomincia il racconto, narrato secondo la tradizione e la tecnica 
che ormai caratterizza il nostro Autore e lo rende cosi differente dai 
suoi colleghi contemporanei. Nella storia notiamo con grande piacere 
che le stesse qualita caratteristiche del suo capolavoro sono sempre 
presenti: innanzitutto l’assenza di uno stile rettorico, vano e superficiale; 
lo scrittore é6, sin dal principio, padrone della situazione, e dalle prime 
linee i personaggi e gli eventi si trasformano da realta poetica in realta 
concreta. Nelle strade del rione di Sanfrediano uomini e donne cam- 
minano, cantano ed amano, poiché l’amore é, in questo racconto, il tema 
centrale. Dopo la creazione della Signora, molti credevano che non si 
sarebbe potuto ritrovare un personaggio che potesse raggiungere, anche 
se in minoris, lo stesso successo artistico. Bob, il Don Giovanni locale, 
il grubacuoriy del rione rappresenta nel racconto, sebbene sotto un 
diverso punto di vista, cid che la Signora era stata in Via del Corno. B 
dunque in Bob, il re del rione, che si ritrovano tanti di quegli elementi 
artistici che contribuiscono all’eccellenza poetica del Pratolini; fra questi, 
piu notevole é quell’abilita di esplorare l’anima e la vera sostanza di un 
essere umano, presentandole poi al lettore semplicemente, magari con 
una frase: Eccovi Bob! Ed @ qui che ritroviamo un’altra eccellenza rara 
in molti scrittori dell’avanti guerra, ma che caratterizza molti degli 
scrittori d’oggigiorno (Moravia e Vittorini sono forse gli esempi miglio- 
ri): quella cioé di presentare i personaggi, l’ambiente, le circostanze, 
gli eventi in una maniera obbiettiva, senza mai giudicarli, compito questa 
che spetta al lettore e non all’artista. 

E con una tecnica che davvero merita alti elogi, il quadro si allarga, 
si sviluppa e si chiude, dopo averci rivelato le intime esperienze di coloro 
che popolano questo squarcio di vita odierna; e sono esperienze umane, 
vicinissime a noi. Cosi, anche se alla fine della storia (che poi assume 
una natura tragico-comica) noi condanniamo Bob, vanesio, sciocco e 
vigiliacco, non possiamo non comprenderlo perché dopo tutto egli @ un 
essere umano, anzi troppo umano. E questo é@ naturalmente dimostrato 
dalle sue azioni e dalle sue avventure d’amore. 
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Nel dialogo, parte che nella novella o nel romanzo di Pratolini he 
una importanza cosi predominante, lo scrittore si rivela vero maestro. 
Parlano i personaggi con frasi corte, spezzettate, piene di accenti fa- 
miliari: “Non mi fare perder tempo, mi si asciuga il sapone,” “EF stata 
una cenciata,” ‘‘Intanto a prendere una pasta ed un aperitivo”’; magi- 
camente allora, e spesso per virtu di questo dialogo, il quadro poetico é@ 
trasformato in una realta palpabile e visibile. Due pennellate e siamo 
accanto a Bob, a Mafalda, a Gina, Bice... e quasi quasi facciamo anche 
noi parte di questo gruppo, lo seguiamo, senza mai stancarci, quasi 
come una macchina cinematografica che mai si stacca dal soggetto. 

Si noti che la storia non é@ che un episodio, “un’avventura dei nostri 
giorni, che merita d’essere raccontata .. .” “non c’é, scritta, alcuna morale, 
che @ certo sottintesa. Quale sia, il lettore dovra giudicare lui stesso; 
non potra sfuggirgli perd il profondo senso morale e l’intima comprensione 
umana del nostro Autore, anche se leggermenti velati dalla trama stessa. 


Quel che é@ importante notare a conclusione di questo breve commento 
é che nella novella Firenze non é@ che una localita qualsiasi, della quale 
il Pratolini si serve per svolgere l’avventura, ché la storia avrebbe potuto 
aver luogo in uno dei quartieri pili bassi di New York, o della Londra 
cosmopolitana o dell’incantevole Parigi. Ed @ qui che risiede il vero e 
grande dono artistico dell’Autore: il suo senso di universalita, la sua 
cosmica visione poetica. In Pratolini il lettore ama, soffire, vive e 


sopratutto ritrova parte di sé stesso. 
Sereio J. PAcIFIc! 


Harvard University 


ANTONIO CALITRI: Dietro la Maschera, Milano, Gastaldi, 1949; Fanciul- 
lezza a Montefumo, Milano, Gastaldi, 1950. 


The theme of Dietro la Maschera is set forth in the “Argomento” 
which opens the novel and which is headed by a quotation from Shake- 
speare: “To thine own self be true.” Commenting on this advice, the 
author sees nothing but insuperable difficulties for those who attempt 
to follow it: “La lotta contro la liberta individuale comincia appena il 
bimbo tenta affermarsi con i suoi capricci. .. . Nei baratti della convi- 
venza sociale, . . . ognuno é costretto a mascherarsi per esaltare il valore 
ed aumentare il prezzo della propria merce o del servizio che rende in 
difesa o acquisto di beni fantastici o reali. La maschera la portano tutti. 
La menzogna @ diventata arte, scienza raffinata ed approfondita da 
sensali, commessi, agenti di pubblicita, politicanti, ministri e sovrani di 
Stati e Chiese.” (pp. 5-6) 

Don Giunio, hero of Dietro la Maschera, has become a priest much 
against his own inclinations, at the insistence of his mother. He returns 
to his native town of Montefumo, where he is very successful as a 
preacher. However, he has no vocation: his duties do not interest him; 
he is revolted by the dying, whom he must attend; and he has nothing 
but contempt for the superstitious religiosity of the parishioners. He 
spends his leisure in reading and writing, but does not succeed in pub 
lishing any of his verses. He has formerly been in love with a certain 
Virginia, but was rebuffed by her; now he is pursued by a number of 
women in Montefumo. The most determined of these is Livia, who, 
despite the conscientious objections of Don Giunio, eventually manages 
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to seduce him. Later Livia goes away alone to bear a child, whose pa- 
ternity may or may not be attributed to Don Giunio; in any case, she 
makes no claim on him, and he never sees her again, Desperate, Don 
Giunio decides to go to America, but, before leaving he has a melo- 
‘ramatie farewell scene with Virginia, who finally admits that she loves 
him: “E rideva forte, forte, per soffocare urli di pianto, mentr’io 
entravo, correndo, tra i siepi della via scottante, correndo a _ preci- 
pizio.” (p. 302) 

Although the foregoing synopsis might suggest that this novel is one 
of lively action, the story in fact moves slowly. The actual plot is nar- 
rated in a few scattered sentences, interrupted at regular intervals by 
the lengthy meditations of the hero. Nor is the presentation in any 
way sensational: the language is at all times mild and restrained. It is 
only the calm acceptance by the author of sexual immorality as a com- 
monplace among priests which might conceivably be offensi to some 
readers, 

Since Dietro la Maschera is composed in the form of a diary, its main 
emphasis is on the intimate thoughts of Don Giunio. Thus the character 
of the hero is developed in overwhelming detail, whereas the two women 
remain shadowy and undefined. We learn nothing of their positions in 
the community, nor are we allowed to comprehend the motives for their 
actions. Various minor scale characters are more vividly portrayed in 
brief appearances, but all are subordinate to Don Giunio, who emerges 
as a morbid, self-centered young man, in the tradition of the Romantic 
hero. One may sympathize with his difficulties, but one does not sym- 
pathize greatly with his weakness and self-pity. 

The diary form allows the author certain liberties which do not always 
add to the interest of the story, Many sections of the diary include 
samples of Don Giunio’s poetry, inspired by the events and thoughts 
which he has already described in prose. This arrangement recalls La 
Vita Nuova; unfortunately the verses do not recall Dante’s. One is in- 
clined to agree with Don Giunio’s friend, who writes him: “. . . parole, 
parole, non poesia.” (p. 63) There are also a lengthy and confused 
scenario of a play projected by Don Giunio and concerned with Christi- 
anity under the Roman Empire; and a digression on Leopardi, which 
contributes little to scholarship. 

Fanciullezza a Montefumo is a much shorter work, composed of a 
series of childhood adventures in a country village. The presentation re- 
minds the reader of certain tales of Fabio Tombari, Ignazio Silone and 
others. It is not clear whether this book is intended to be autobiograph- 
ical, for, although it is written in the first person, the protagonist is 
called Plinio throughout. There are, besides, various indications that 
the child Plinio might well be a youthful Don Giunio, and the fact that 
the action of both books takes place in Montefumo suggests that Fanciul- 
lezza a Montefumo might be considered as a prelude to Dietro la Maschera, 
However this may be, the tone of the former is in general more cheerful, 
and the volume contains such amusing sketches as the ghost stories told 
by the old people and the death of the mule Giannetto, as well as de- 
scriptions of the drunken midwife Anna and of the devout ladies of the 
town (“le pinzochere”). The author’s characteristic melancholy is not 
entirely absent, however, for the chapter entitled “Il Primo Bacio” refers 
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to the kiss which Plinio’s mother forces him to bestow on the cold cheek 
of a little dead girl who had been fond of him. 

Fanciullezza a Montefumo is of limited interest to the American 
reader; it is possible that it may have a greater appeal for the Italian 
public. Dietro la Maschera is a more serious work, containing, in spite 
of its faults, many fine pages of description and introspection. 
me / ao WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER. 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 


Riflessi. Roma, 1949. Pp. 58. (Tipografia delle 


IMELDE DELLA VALLE: 
Con prefazione di Carlo Levi. 


Terme, via Pietro Sterbini 6, Roma). 

Questo volume raccoglie liriche che vanno dal 1933 al 1946, ma pia 
della meta appartenenti agli anni 1943-45 (gli anni della Roesistenza che 
l’autrice visse attivissima e intrepida). La Resistenza con gli eventi di 
quegli anni vive qui indirettamente, nella maggiore intensita che prende 
il senso della vita, del dolore, dell’amore, della morte e della liberazione. 
Ed @ significativo che la lirica “Alla morte” sia stata scritta nel 1944, 
ma posta alla fine. Da questa lirica si deve muovere per intendere il 
tema dominante e gli sviluppi “i questa vita spirituale e di questa 
espressione poetica. “. . . solo resta/IIl silenzio che chiama’”’; e chiama 
chi si fonde in lui, ridestandosi dalla vita mortale. Questo @ cid che é@ 
fisso, eterno diremmo. E la vita? Essa era il riflettersi del volto—‘O 
mio volto riflesso .. .”—in acque varie, le varie circostanze o situazioni. 
Con questi “riflessi’” se ne @ andata una cosa cara, preziosa: “O mio 
ingquieto amore delle cose/Belle e fuggenti. .’ Dopo questa esclama- 
zione, l’autrice, ormai consapevole, vede che si riprende il ritorno dei 
mortali al “monotono incanto,” alla seduzione operata da quella maga 
che @ la vita, finché il silenzio li chiamera ancora. 

tipercorrendo l’itinerario poetico troveremo, dunque, i segni di una 
ferma coscienza di aspirazione ad altro che é oltre, e le soste de] guardare 
le cose belle; la tensione verso una zcna che é di unita e di universalita, 
e le varie—ora trepidanti, ora appassionate, ora tristi—attenzioni alle 
immagini, ai sentimenti, ai “riflessi.” Il cielo diventa il simbolo di 
quella fissita; 1’ “azzurra luce,” con quel gusto di cid che @ perentorio, 
nitido, tagliente, vero, che @ uno degli aspetti, anche stilistici, pid’ au- 
tentici di questo mondo della D. V. La luce diventa l’elemento dinamico 
di questo mondo, la verita e il mistero, la fermezza e la tenerezza e parte- 
cipazione. Si veda “Sera di gennaio’” dove questo gusto del nitido e 
stagliato é@ rappresentato negli effetti invernali della luce, con un che di 
entusiasticamente prodigioso; e in “Schiarita”: “E la luce scendo negli 
orti/Gli umidi verdi svaria, /Lambe solitaria/Gli angoli morti”’; ora é 
“Vaffanno della luce,” ora @ vitrea chiarezza; l’amore stesso appare come 
“fulgore,” come ora “luminosa”: “Quanto pid il cuore piange, /Tanto pil 
strana, luminosa, illesa/Verrai ora d’amore alla mia attesa”; altra volta 
invece la D. V. isola un momento di assoluta luce, come in “Luna mon- 
tana”: “Il cielo @ colmo di luce./Tremano le acque, via lattea. /Ascende 
l’imminente luna /altissimo picco.” Il tema della luce é, dunque, princi- 
palmente il tema cosmico, dell’incielamento della terra, tornata, a risplen- 
dere tra gli astri; e la D. V. insiste proprio sul termine di “azzurro”: “Io 
amo i disumani azzurri/dei cieli mutevoli e vasti.. . . Serene juminosita 
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azzurre/io v’amo, volti del nulla/in cui le allodole si perdono. ... La 
loro voce nell’azzurro/s’é spenta in echi di luce... .” (“Cieli’”). 

Ma questo innalzamento e trasfigurazione luminosa verso altro, é 
come preparato dai momenti in cui la D. V. sente che il mondo @ prossimo 
alla sua fine, ed ha la visione della ombra taciturna che si stende sul- 
l’universo distrutto, e solo un ricordo @ la vita: sono le liriche pit gio- 
vanili, dell’adolescenza anzi, che portano scoperti e talvolta semplice- 
mente enunciati i temi che poi si faranno complessi, e avranno pit 
personale risonanza ed esecuzione. Oltre questa tensione alla liberazione 
ci sono le soste, le attenzioni varie. Ora é@ ]’amore, la passione dell’amore 
e del distruggersi li, ora @ !a tristezza notturna di Penelope, e il contatto 
immediato col dolore delle citta squarciate dalla guerra, o il tedio della 
memoria steso sulla primavera, o la scura nudita della mancanza di Dio 
e di preghiera. Solitudine e amore, penetrati, scanditi e ascesi sempre 
con vigore intellettuale e con apertura al loro peso sentimentale, portano 
la D. V. talora lontano dal tono lirico, dal ritmo tradizione, a linee di 
enunciazione assoluta, che sono di 14 dal verso e dalla prosa (“Il tuo 
volto, amato”).—Questo non @ soltanto né principalmente un libro di 
echi di toni e certezze altrui, ma @ essenzialmente una via sempre pill 
propria. Per questo, e perché, d’altra parte, il libro va messo con quelli 
che tentano una nuova poesia religiosa (in senso largo) contemporanea, 
é bene studiarlo e parlarne. ALpDo CAPITINI, 
Universita di Pisa. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FALL ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN: Fall 1951 


A sample check on the enrollment in Italian in our colleges during 
this Fall indicates that the University of California at Berkeley con- 
tinues to enjoy the lead with 520 students. Next in order are the Univ. 
of California at Los Angeles with 440 students (including 250 in a World 
Literature course under the Dept. of Italian), followed by Hunter College 
with 390, Brooklyn College with 365, Columbia Univ. with 308, College 
of the City of New York with 254, Boston Univ. with 250, Seton Hall Univ. 
with 174, Los Angeles City College with 125, Univ. of Toronto with 125, 
Harvard Univ. with 110. 

Some of the colleges that have an enrollment ranging from 50 to 100 stu- 
dents are: John Carroll Univ., 75; Mt. Holyoke, 73; Northwestern, 59; 
Ohio State, 51; Rutgers, 60; Smith College, 80; Stanford, 53; Syracuse 
Univ., 78; Yale, 52; Wayne Univ., 67; Wellesley, 62; Univ. of Michigan, 89; 
Univ of Pennsylvania, 97; Univ. of Pittsburgh, 80; Univ of Wisconsin, 76. 
There have been increases as well as drops in enrollments. On the opti- 
mistic side is the generally increased registration in elementary classes, 
which is, unfortunately, countered by a decrease in advanced courses. Two 
colleges which have recently introduced Italian are Hofstra and the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.). Dr. Huebener’s report on the en- 
rollment in Italian in the New York City high schools brings out that 
there are 9,359 students, but the percental gain has been smaller than in 
the other foreign languages. 


PhD DEGREES IN ITALIAN 
Three new PhD’s who have worked in the Italian field are Daniel J. 
Pratola, Univ. of Cal. (Berkeley), whose dissertation deals with Portu- 
guese Words of Italian Origin; Mrs. Marie Zeilstra Wellington, North- 
western, whose thesis is on The Influence of Sannazaro on the Spanish 
Pastoral Novel, and Horton L. Roe, Wisconsin, with a thesis on The Ca- 
merata dei Bardi and the Origins of Opera. 


ITALIAN IN MEDICAL COLLEGES 

In the Nov. number of the Journal of Medical Education Prof. H. R. 
Marraro reports on the foreign language requirements in 80 American 
Medical Schools. Of these 35 have no language requirement, 21 accept 
any foreign language, 9 require French or German, 8 French, German or 
Spanish, 3 French, German, Spanish, Latin or Greek, 1 French, German, 
Spanish or Italian, 1 French, German, Spanish or Russian. This report 
belies the generally accepted belief that most of these schools will not 
accept Italian. The report should be highly useful to teachers and de- 
partmental chairmen. 


SMITH COLLEGE JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 


This year Smith College has inaugurated a new policy regarding its 
Junior Year Group in Italy by admitting students from men’s colleges. 
The present group, directed by Prof. Vezzetti, includes students from 
Mt. Holyoke, Bryn Mawr and Dartmouth College. 
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FILMS From Italy for You! 


Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing use of 16mm Sound 
Films as Supplementary Teaching Aids. Films can be used effectively as 
a Special feature of your curriculum. They are entertaining and informa- 
tive aids in bringing the culture and history of Italy to your students. 
Here is a new Italian Language Film*: 


















HOW TO FINANCE 
SHOWINGS 


when special funds 
are unavailable for 
film rentals: 

1. Charge a subscrip- 
tion fee to students 
and visitors. 

2. Large attendance 
or shared cost by en- 
tire dept. or several 





REVENGE. Anna Magnani, star of “Open City.” 
plays the part of an Italian war widow bent on 
avenging the death of her son. She attempts to 
kill the children of the former Fascist leader whom 
she blames for her son’s death. Remorse fills her 
and she concludes that children are not to blame 
for their parent’s crimes. 64 Min. Rental $30.00. 


“Film is commendable; Magnani dynamic.’ 


depts. can keep cost 

i. —N. Y. Times 

- Rent films for en- *T) nc} d titles 

ee Genel ei ema Italian dialogue with English superimposed titles 
Also available list of Italian films without English titles 


arrange sharing it 
with other schools in 
system. Rental for en- 
tire school week only 
twice daily rate. 


Book Films Now from: 
BRANDON FILMS, INC., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Film Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Western Cinema Guild, 290 Seventh Ave., 


San Francisco 18, Calif. 
(Rentals for the 11 Western States) 
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‘‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
; . on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 


textbooks in the field. 
Edited by Jutio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $3.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 

7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postoaid, payable in advance. 























MARIA GONZAGA 


NATA PER ESSER REGINA 


(MARIA GONZAGA: BORN TO BE A QUEEN) 


By VITTORIO CERONI 


(Professor: Hunter College, N. Y. 

Ceroni’s sound optimism, which re-echoes Manzoni’s, has 
nothing of the despairing unrest of contemporary literature, 
for it springs forth directly from the pure sources of Neo- 
classical Narrative. Moravia’s destructive pessimism, Levi’s 
cold and bitter analysis, Malaparte’s sneer and eynicism, Vit- 
torini’s or Marotta’s morbid and frustrating provincialism — 
all these are not to be found in this novel. Unlike all Italian 
contemporary writers, Ceroni has a message for all. In every 
page of his book he sueceeds in striking a note of beauty and 
poetry which sets our minds at ease and makes us love what 
is worth loving and living for. This seems to be the purpose 
and secret of this novel, the first of its genre to come out since 
the first world war. 

The interesting precision of the historical background is 
always in accord with the flight of imagination so as to inter- 
weave characters and actions, deeds and dreams. Here we have 
another great ballad of adventures in love and war — the love 
of a Queen and the war of Kings, Princes and Cardinals in the 
eentury of Richelieu and Mazarin. 

This is a book that will win an enthusiastic reception among 
all readers, and certainly will have an important place in con- 


temporary literature. 
GIUSEPPE TUSIANI 


Professor: College of Mount Saint Vincent 





Please order your copy directiy from the Author, Hunter College, 
695 Park Avenue, New York 21 
326 pages, 33 rare illustrations, delivered to you, postage included; 
Paper bound: .....................- i a at aS le ie Se cla $3.25 


Cloth bound with colorful jacket: -....00...20..0000.ceeceeeeeeeeee aeaaia a 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Prose Letters of Petrarch: A Manual 
by Emest H. Wilkins 


This book is designed for the use of scholars in any field who may 


have occasion to deal with the life and work of Petrarch: it assembles 
many kinds of information about the nearly 600 letters written by him 


that are still extant. 


Salvatore Di Giacomo and Neapolitan Dialectal 
Literature 
by Ferdinando D. Maurino 


This is the first critical study of the literary output of Salvatore Di 
Giacomo. The author has traced a survey of Neapolitan literature 


from its Greek beginnings to the present. 


Biondino 
by Patri & Piccirilli 


An elementary Italian reader, with notes, vocabulary and illustrations. 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY 


Readings in Modern Italian Literature from 
Alfieri to D’Annunzio 
by Joseph F. De Simone 
With biographical and critical introductions and literary, historical 


and linguistic notes. 


Luigi Capuana and His Times 
by Samuel E. Scalia 


S. F. VANNI Publishers & Booksellers 


30 W. 12th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





The largest importers of ITALIAN BOOKS FROM ITALY—tree catalog on request. 

















The Life and Times of 


GASPARE TAGLIACOZZI 


Surgeon of Bologna, 1545-1599 


With a Documented Study of the Scientific and 
Cultural Life of Bologna in the Sixteenth Century 


By Martrua Teacu GNupi and JEROME Pierce WEBSTER 


... A living and breathing picture of Renaissance Italy. ... To 
the physician it gives a fresh view of the rich heritage of tradition 
behind his calling. To the student of history it brings invaluable 
detail, color, and life. And to the lover of books, it is a work of 


art in itself. 
Frank G. Slaughter in The New York Times 
...A work of ripe and readable scholarship that casts light not 
only upon the great plastic surgeon but upon the history of Bologna 
—both of the town and the university. ... A model of accuracy... . 
John F. Fulton in The New York Herald-Tribune 


. .. Fully illustrated . .. tne whole work has been beautifully pro- 


duced. 
Ashley Montagu in The Saturday Review of Literature 


...A beautiful piece of typography. ... A great work of 
scholarship. .. . 
Thomas P. Fleming in College and Research Libraries 
. .. A fundamental contribution to the understanding of its period 
. and to the knowledge of medical discovery. ... 
The (London) Times Literary Supplement 


... A monumental work. ... A standard book of historical 
reference. ... 
A. B. Wallace in The British Journal of Plastic Surgery 


.. . It merits a high place in public and private libraries, general 
as well as medical, and should be of special interest to the student 
of European history. 

Robert H. Ivy in Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery 


. . . Has the quality, scope, and interest of a classic, and should at 
once assume the rank of a definitive history. 
Saul Jarcho in Bulletin of the Medical Library Assn. 


HERBERT REICHNER 
34 East 62nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 















Notre Dame — 


The inspiring story of a great 









American University. By 


RICHARD SULLIVAN 


The University of Notre Dame is much more than 
a victorious football team, more than a peaceful 
campus on the otuskirts of busy South Bend, more 
than a group of gray stone buildings. 
















For Notre Dame is a living, growing idea— a top- 
ranking educational institution with a distin- 
guished faculty and a glowing history, filled with 
students from all corners of the world, represent- 
ing many races and religions. 




















Among the men profiled here are Father Edward 
F, Sorin, the French priest who, with seven Broth- 
ers, arrived at an attractive spot named Notre 
Dame du Lac in 1842 to set up a school; Jerome 
Greene, a lay member of the faculty who was the 
first American to send a wireless message; Father 
Julius Nieuwland, the noted botanist and chemist 
whose work led to the discovery of Lewisite and 
the production of synthetic rubber; Knute Ken- 
neth Rockne, whose name was for many years a 
synonym for Notre Dame; and Father John W. 
Cavanaugh, the ninth president of the university. 
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Two readers for beginners, both 
introducing Italy, the Italians 
and Italian literature 





A Newltalian Reader for Beginners 
By EMILIO GOGGIO 


The first few anecdotal pages take the student on a pleasant 
preliminary ramble during which he makes a nodding 
acquaintance with some of the most eminent early Italian 
authors and artists. The literary selections that follow give 
a cross section of Italy’s literary best. Reading aids enable 
the student to enjoy choice samples of Italian writing—some 
of them in unadapted form. Italian historical writing, con- 


temporary prose, and the modern comedy are represented. 
Illustrated. 228 pp. $1.96 


Nel Paese del Sole 


By JOSEPH L. RUSSO 


Somewhat more elementary than Goggio’s reader, Nel Paese 
del Sole correlates closely with Russo’s Elementary Italian 
Grammar. It may, however, be read equally enjoyably in 
connection with another Italian grammar. It begins with 
brief passages on student life and on cultural and informa- 
tional topics relating to Italy. The following sketches and 
anecdotes, poems, and four famous longer stories are adapted 
from representative authors of different centuries of Italian 
literature. All selections are progressively graded to the grow- 
ing reading ability of first-year students. Illus. 280 pp. $1.96 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS Home Office: BOSTON 





